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ORIGINAL. 
A  WEEK  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SUN- 
COOK  ;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  BEING  HAPPV. 

Who  is  there  that  would  not  be  happy  ? 
Perhaps  no  stronger  passion  can  possess 
the  human  heart,  than  the  desire  of  happi- 
ness. And  yet  how  few,  comparatively 
how  very  few  ever  find  it !  How  widely 
differing,  strange,  and  mysterious  are  the 
paths  in  which  the  multitude  go  forth  into 
the  world  in  pursuit  of  it !  Childhood,  joyous 
and  playful,  comes  nearer  realizing  it,  than 
slow  and  plodding  Manhood,  or  wary  and 
distrustful  Age.  Youth  indeed  is  apt  to 
wanton  in  its  dreams  of  happiness,  and  on- 
ly finds  it  to  be  a  dream,  on  awakening  to 
the  sober  realities  of  life.  Manhood  pre- 
pares for  its  enjoyment — and  goes  on  build- 
ing his  airy  castles — but  is  sure  to  find  some 
weighty  care  still  hovering  around,  until  at 
last  he  becomes  the  companion  of  old  age, 
before  he  has  learned  how  to  he  happy. 
Religion,  indeed,  points  us  all  to  a  sure  and 
never-ending  hereafter,  where  the  pure  in 
heart  and  life  will  find  felicity  ;  but,  short 
as  is  our  sojourn  upon  earth,  there  are  few 
mortals  who  would  not  have  a  foretaste 
here — faint  indeed  as  it  must  always  prove 
—of  that  joy,  whose  fruition  is  hereafter. 

But  how  shall  we  learn  to  be  happv  1 
To  answer  this  simple  question,  books  with- 
out number  have  been  written,  and  moral- 
ists have  taught  and  priests  declaimed  for 
ages — and  yet  the  problem  is  still  to  be  sol- 
ved. There  is  no  rule  by  which  we  can 
control  our  good  or  ill  fortune — none  by 
which  we  can  foretell  the  days  of  sunshine 
or  of  gloom  that  shall  await  us.  The  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  exalted  and  the  humble, 
all  mourn,  that,  so  little  is  vouchsafed  to 
them— all  exhibit  in  some  degree  the  in- 
fluence of  that  sordid  passion,  which,  never 
satisfied  with  what  25,  is  ever  looking  on- 


ward for  something  that  is  to  be.  We  are 
not  about  to  undertake  to  reveal  what  the 
world  considers  a  thing  that  never  has  been 
defined — the  art  of  being  happy  : — but  as 
happiness  has  never  yet  fled  the  dreams  of 
your  fair  young  readers,  we  will  present  them 
with  an  illustration,  the  best  we  remember 
to  have  seen,  of  the  art  of  being  happy, 
drawn  from  real  life. 

CHAPTER  I. 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  a  small  river  in 
New-Hampshire,  called  the  Suncook,  a 
short  distance  above  the  falls  down  which 
it  leaps  to  unite  with  the  Merrimack,  there 
dwelt  for  many  years  succeeding  the  revo- 
lution, a  family,  which  at  the  period  we  are 
speaking  of,  numbered  seven — an  aged  and 
venerable  old  man,  his  son,  son's  wife  and 
their  children.  The  old  man  had  seen  ser- 
vice in  the  wars.  He  had  held  a  king's 
commission  in  the  French  War,  and  em- 
barked with  the  New-England  troops  in 
1755  on  the  Nova  Scotia  expedition,  which 
resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  wretched 
Aeadians  from  their  country.  The  cruel- 
ty of  this  proceeding,  of  which  he  u.sed  of- 
ten to  speak  with  a  shudder,  predisposed 
him  to  the  cause  of  independence,  which 
began  to  be  mooted  in  private  circles,  ten 
3'ears  before  the  revolution  broke  out.  He 
bore  his  full  share  in  all  the  acts  that  led 
to  its  accomplishment,  and  retired  from 
the  arm)'  in  the  same  month  with  Wash- 
ington himself,  bearing  with  him  the  high- 
est testimonial  of  that  good  man's  approba- 
tion. He  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the  wil- 
derness, which  then  skirted  the  Suncook, 
and  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  had  made 
it  blossom  like  the  rose.  Heaven  had  bless- 
ed his  labors — he  wanted  nothing — owed 
no  man  a  debt — gave  every  body  a  blessing ; 
and  now,  when  his  children  and  grand-chil- 
dren were  around  him,  he  used  to  sit  for 
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hours  together  during  the  summer,  close  by 
the  huge  trunk  of  a  venerable  oak,  standing 
in  the  rear  of  his  dwelling,  and  spreading  its 
giant  branches  overhead.  He  had,  like  all 
the  early  settlers,  been  a  hunter  in  his  day 
— and  like  most  of  the  revolutionary  race, 
retained  his  affection  for  the  noble  dog,  that 
had,  in  many  an  encounter  with  the  wolf, 
rendered  him  the  most  effectual  service. 
Whenever  the  old  soldier  walked  out  into 
the  fields,  one  or  more  of  these  faithful 
canine  servants  would  bound  and  skip 
away  before  him,  and  when  he  sat  down 
upon  his  accustomed  seat,  and  his  little  pet 
grandson  began  to  bore  him  about  the  wars, 
and  the  Indians,  and  wild  beasts,  one  or 
more  of  the  dogs  would  peer  up  into  his 
face,  as  if  listening  to  the  story.  Such  was 
Colonel  Singleton,  at  the  age  of  fourscore 
years. 

"  Why,  colonel !"  said  Charles  Manvers, 
a  gay  citizen  of  the  world,  as  he  reined  up 
before  the  house  while  on  his  way  home- 
ward,— "How  in  the  world  can  you  con- 
tent yourself  here,  shut  up  in  the  woods? 
I  should  die  in  such  a  place,  positively.  I 
should,  'pon  honor,  colonel?  Why,  the 
roads  are  horrible,  I  declare." 

*'  Ah,  Charles !  you're  but  a  boy — a 
thoughtless  boy.  When  you  have  lived 
out  half  as  many  years  as  I  have,  you  may 
learn,  young  friend,  more  than  you  are 
aware  of." 

"Odsbobs;  colonel!  you're  severe — 
you  are,  positively.  But  really  I  should 
die,  in  such  a  place  as  this.  No  society — 
no  companions — no  amusements.  I  should 
wilt,  dry  up,  and  perish  for  want  of  them." 

"If  you  will  tarry  with  us  one  week," 
said  the  colonel,  "  and  learn  the  art  of  being 
happy — you  will  say  you  have  misjudged 
of  our  enjoyments." 

"  Most  gladly,  colonel,  most  gladly  will 
I  accept  your  invitation.  This  very  day 
week  I  will  be  with  you, — and  try  to  learn 
how  to  live  in  the  wilderness."  And  wav- 
ing his  hand  gaily  to  the  colonel,  he 
mounted  his  steed  and  dashed  off  through 
the  woods  towards  his  own  little  village. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Frank  Singleton  was  an  only  son,  and 
possessed  all  the  goodness  of  heart,  and 
evenness  of  temper  which  characterized 
his  father.  He  had  spent  some  years  abroad, 
was  well  educated,  and  in  some  fortunate 
mercantile  speculations  while  absent  at  the 
south,  he  had  acquired  a  handsome  estate — 
all  which  he  determined  to  bring  together 
on  the  paternal  farm,  where  he  resolved  to 
settle  down  for  life.  The  old  log  cabin  of 
his  father  had  been  superseded  by  the  large 
frame  building,  that   now   adorned  the 


farm,  and  whose  milk  white  walls  and  neat 
fences  contrasted  finely  with  the  deep 
green  of  the  forest  around.  The  under  brush 
had  been  cleared  up  among  the  trees  in  the 
rear  of  the  dwelling,  so  that  a  small  grassy 
lawn  spread  out  its  invitation  to  the  morning 
ramble  or  evening  dance.  The  return  of  a 
rich  young  man  like  Frank  Singleton,  of 
course  made  a  noise  among  the  settlements, 
and  many  wondered  what  could  be  his  ob- 
ject in  fitting  up  so  beautifully  the  old  farm 
of  his  father.  Who  could  he  be  going  to 
marry  ?  It  was  evident,  from  sundry  little 
arrangements  about  the  premises,  such  as 
fitting  up  a  dairy-house,  wash-room,  &c. 
that  he  was  going  to  marry  somebody — but 
who  no  one  could  tell,  though  many  would 
have  given  a  great  deal  to  know. 

The  bride  elect  of  Frank  Singleton  was 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Portsmouth.  Frank  accidentally  became 
acquainted  with  her  at  a  ball  given  in 
honor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson ; 
and  his  political  feelings  harmonizing  with 
those  of  the  father,  as  his  noble  and  gen- 
tlemanly bearing  had  attracted  the  favor  of 
the  daughter,  he  obtained  an  invitation  to 
the  house  of  Pierre  Van  Winkle,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  month,  during  which  the  vigi- 
lant merchant  had  traced  out  eveiy  particu- 
lar of  his  history,  he  was  the  accepted  suit- 
or of  the  gay  and  well-educated  Maria. 
They  were  married,  and  quietly  settled  in 
their  charming  retreat  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Suncook,  weeks  before  any  of  the  in- 
quisitive neighborhood  knew  who  was  the 
bride,  or  whence  she  came.  The  neigh- 
borhood alluded  to,  however,  would  hardly 
be  esteemed  as  such  at  this  day,  the  near- 
est dwelling  to  that  of  the  Singletons  being 
some  two  miles  distant,  in  another  clear- 
ing upon  the  same  river. 

Years  passed  on,  with  that  rapidity  of 
flight  which  the  aged  only  seem  to  realize. 
The  old  merchant  had  several  times  found 
his  way  up  the  valleys  to  the  residence  of 
his  daughter,  and  was  delighted  with  its  ru- 
ral beauty  and  comfort.  He  would  spend 
weeks  with  his  children,  rejoicing  in  their 
perfect  contentment  and  happiness.  He 
was  delighted  also  with  the  calm  and  phi- 
losophical temper  of  colonel  Singleton,  and 
would  spend  hours  and  hours  in  his  compa- 
ny, walking  forth  into  the  forest,  or  angling 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  listening  to 
his  entertaining  reminiscences  of  war  and 
the  dangers  encounted  by  the  early  settlers. 
He  used  to  promise  his  daughter  on  every 
leave-taking,  that  when  he  had  acquired  a 
little  more — had  traded  a  few  years  longer 
— he  would  sell  off  his  houses  and  lands  in 
the  noisy  and  bustling  town,  and  come 
to  spend  with  them  the  remainder  of  his 
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days,  and  rest  his  bones  in  the  family  buri- 
al ground  of  the  Singletons.  Poor  man! 
he  never  got  quite  enough — and  reaching 
forward  tograsp  a  little  more — the  war  of 
1812  found  his  property  afloat  upon  the 
ocean,  and  in  a  single  season  he  lost  the 
earnings  of  a  life — a  loss  which  he  did  not 
long  survive. 

The  shock  was  a  heavy  one  to  the  only 
child  of  Van  Winkle,  when  the  sad  news 
at  length  reached  the  valley  of  the  Suncook. 
But  Maria  had  been  taught  the  lessons  of 
resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence — and 
never  to  repine  at  its  dispensations — and 
she  possessed  that  happy  temperament 
which  smoothes  the  rough  edges  of  misfor- 
tune and  makes  its  possessor  happy  amid  the 
severest  trials.  The  loss  of  her  father  had 
been  followed  by  that  of  an  elder  and  love- 
ly son.  Her  husband,  too,  had  met  with 
some  reverses,  which  deprived  them  of  a 
portion  of  their  worldly  comforts — and  yet 
not  one  of  this  happy  family  repined,  or  lost 
sight  of  the  many  blessings  they  actually 
enjoyed,  in  the  moody  contemplation  of 
those  they  had  lost. 

CHAPTER  III. 

M  You  see  I'm  a  man  of  my  word,"  said 
Charles  Manvers,  who  exactly  on  the  day 
appointed,  bolted  into  the  house,  and  cor- 
dially shook  the  colonel  by  the  hand.  44  I'm 
here,  you  see,  colonel,  according  to  contract 
— for  1  like  beyond  all  things  to  be  punctual 
and  happy  ;  and,  'pon  honor,  I  believe, 
there  is  not  a  happier  family  in  the  world 
after  all  than  yours,  though  you  are  shut 
up  here  in  a  great  park,  as  it  were,  in  the 
woods.  O,  I  don't  like  the  woods,  colonel 
— it  is  not  agreeable — it  isn't,  indeed.  I  al- 
ways seem  to  hear  the  crackling  of  the 
slicks  and  bushes,  just  as  if  one  of  them 
tarnal  wolves  were  dogging  at  my  heels." 

M  Manvers,"  said  the  colonel,  good-na- 
turedly, "you  will  never  make  a  good  shot 
against  an  enemy,  if  you  lack  courage  to 
face  a  wolf." 

44  Bless  me,  colonel,  don't  say  a  word 
about  enemies.  I  hope  I  have  not  an  enemy 
in  the  wide  world.  I  would  not  fight  him,  if 
I  had — 'pon  my  soul,  I  wouldn't.  I  am  too 
generous  for  that — I  love  to  be  happy,  and 
to  see  every  body  else  happy.  And  so,  see- 
ing how  happy  you  are  here,  and  not  being 
exactly  and  fully  so  myself,  (you  see,  colo- 
nel, I'm  not  married  yet,  eh !)  I  have  come 
here  to  spend  a  week,  and  see  if  I  can  learn 
what  makes  you  all  so  cheerful,  so  content- 
ed, and  so  happy." 

44  Well  judged,  my  friend — and  if  you 
are  apt,  you  shall  learn  in  a  single  week  all 
our  experience  in  the  art  of  being  happy. 
There  are  seven  of  us.    Direct  your  atten- 


tion diligently  to  each,  in  studying  out  our 
tempers,  and  habits  of  life.  And  as  my 
son  is  absent,  you  will  devote  the  first  and 
the  last  day  to  me." 

Young  Manvers  spent  the  week  delight- 
fully. He  hunted  with  the  colonel,  fished 
with  the  pet  grandson,  and  gathered  the 
wild  flowers  in  company  with  the  young 
and  beautiful  daughters,  who  he  wassurpris- 
ed  to  see  culling  choice  specimens  of  every 
rare  bud  and  blossom,  talking  merrily  about 
their  properties,  and  assigning  to  each  its 
place  and  name  in  the  botanical  kingdom. 
The  joy  that  beamed  in  the  faces  of  the 
girls,  as  they  chased  after  the  butterfly,  or 
brought  in  from  the  margin  of  the  stream 
or  the  woods  some  bright  flower,  to  add  to 
their  collection — was  electrical.  All  pre- 
sent seemed  to  partake  of  it.  Manvers  felt 
its  influence,  and  for  once  forgot  that  he 
was  in  the  woods.  He  soon  found  out  that 
this  excellent  family  possessed  sources  of 
enjoyment  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mere 
man  of  the  world.  He  found  the  children 
well  instructed,  and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge — even  the  younger  ones  learn- 
ing to  give  each  plant  and  flower  its  appro- 
priate name — and  each  vying  with  the 
other  in  filling  up  their  little  books  of  flow- 
ers, which  he  saw  lying  upon  the  table  in 
the  hall  appropriated  to  the  family  school. 

Wherever  he  went  about  the  house,  the 
farm,  or  the  forest  of  his  entertainers,  Man- 
vers felt  that  he  was  at  home,  for  his  recep- 
tion was  most  hospitable,  and  he  resolved 
to  profit  by  the  lessons  he  might  learn.  He 
found  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  Mrs.  Sin- 
gleton, all  that  his  imagination  had  ever 
pictured  of  goodness  of  heart  and  disposi- 
tion. Without  any  extraordinary  person- 
al beauty,  she  seemed  to  him,  after  a  short 
acquaintance,  the  most  beautiful  woman  he 
ever  saw.  Well  educated,  and  above  all, 
knowing  the  worth  of  knowledge,  and  how 
to  use  it — amiable  and  uniformly  cheerful 
— her  conversation  was  charming,  and  on 
any  topic  she  seemed  to  be  perfectly  at 
ease.  Manvers  observed,  too,  what  affec- 
tion the  children  on  every  occasion  exhibi- 
ted towards  each  other,  and  to  their  parents, 
and  the  good  old  grandfather — and  with 
what  cordiality  they  responded  to  the  good 
wishes  of  their  visitors,  and  reciprocated 
every  kind  office  of  friendship. 

The  last  evening  of  the  stay  of  young 
Manvers,  the  young  lads  and  lasses  of  the 
nearest  settlements,  numbering  some  twen- 
ty of  both  sexes,  were  invited  to  the  week- 
ly dance  under  the  broad  branches  of  the 
great  elms  near  Singleton's  house — and 
here,  of  a  bright  summer  afternoon,  they 
would  44  trip  the  light  fantastic  toe"  until 
the  upheaving  of  the  broad  disk  of  the  sil- 
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very  moon  told  them  it  was  time  to  wend 
their  way  homeward.  On  these  occasions, 
the  whole  family  would  assemble  in  the 
shade,  to  witness  the  sports  of  the  children, 
and  not  unfrequ entry  accompany  the  mer- 
ry group  on  their  way  home  through  the 
skirt  of  t  he  forest,  to  the  open  highway  be- 
yond.   That  night  Manvers  dreamed. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  morning  came — and  the  guest  of 
the  Singletons  was  invited  to  prolong  his 
visit,  which  he  could  not  do — but  promised 
to  renew  it  on  some  future  occasion. 

"  And  now,  colonel,"  said  he,  with  tone 
greatly  subdued,  and  the  habit  of  levity 
which  he  had  formerly  indulged  almost 
eradicated — "I  have  to  thank  you  for 
opening  to  me  a  new  scene  of  existence. 
Why,  when  all  are  so  intent  on  happiness, 
do  we  so  uniformly  neglect  the  actual 
means  of  acquiring  it !  I  see  here  a  hap- 
py family — and  I  think  I  discover  the 
sources  of  that  happiness,  in  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  its  inmates,  the  love  of  know  - 
ledge, and  the  practice  of  every  virtue  that 
ennobles  the  heart. 

"There  is  no  intelligent  being,"  said 
Colonel  Singleton,  as  he  rose  to  accompa- 
ny his  guest  into  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Sin- 
gleton, "  who  does  not  wish  to  be  happy. 
The  efforts  of  all  in  whatever  situation  of 
life,  are  directed  in  some  form  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  great  object.  We 
talk  of  happiness,  as  a  possession  to  be  ac- 
quired, like  any  thing  else;  but  the  truth 
is,  we  are  too  proud,  too  restless,  or  too  in- 
dolent or  vicious,  to  submit  to  the  discipline 
necessary  to  ensure  us  the  blessing.  We 
must  be  content,  Manvers — content  with 
the  allotments  of  Providence,  keeping  al- 
ways in  mind  the  blessings  we  have — not 
those  we  have  not.  This  is  the  way  to  be 
happy." 

"  I  shall  long  remember  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard  here,"  said  Manvers,  and  turn- 
ing with  great  respect  to  Mrs.  Singleton, 
he  repealed  to  her  the  expressions  of  his 
gratitude  for  the  new  light  which  his  brief 
visit  in  this  happy  family  had  poured 
in  upon  his  thoughts.  "  Even  your  child- 
ren, madam,"  said  he,  "seem  to  have  the 
wonders  of  creation  before  them,  and  to 
find  enjoyment  in  the  plants  and  flowers 
which  spring  up  at  their  feet." 

"  There  is  nothing  worth  notice  in  this," 
said  she,  "  further  than  it  points  out  to  us 
the  means  of  happiness.  The  eager  curiosi- 
ty of  children,  if  early  turned  in  the  right 
direction,  will  lead  them  to  understand 
the  wonders  and  realize  the  beauties  of 
the  natural  world — and  turning  from  these, 
as  their  minds  expand,  they  naturally 


look  to  the  first  cause  of  all  these  things, 
and  hence  learn  to  reverence  and  adore 
the  Creator.  We  have  enough  above  and 
around  us  to  make  us  happy,  if  we  preserve 
the  right  frame  of  mind — if  we  learn  to  be 
truly  content  with  our  lot,  and  resigned  to 
the  will  of  Heaven.  To  be  content,  is, 
in  other  words,  to  be  happy  ;  but  Con- 
tentment never  existed  without  Virtue  and 
Piety.  In  those  three  words,  my  young 
friend,  are  to  be  found  the  whole  art  of  be- 
ing happy.  You  recollect,  perhaps,  the 
beautiful  lines  by  Hannah  More,  wherein, 
personifying  happiness,  she  says — 

"  She  whom  ye  seek  inhabits  yonder  cell ! 

In  her,  united  wealth  and  wisdom  dwell! 

Poor,  not  dejected;  humble,  yet  not  mean  ; 

Cheerful,  though  grave  ;  and  lively  though  serene: 

Benevolent,  kind,  pious,  gentle,  just; 

Reason  her  guide,  and  Providence  her  trust. 

J  f  Heaven,  indulgent  to  her  little  store, 

Adds  to  that  little  hut  a  little  more, 

With  holy  praise  her  grateful  heart  o'erflows, 

And  sweetly  mitigates  the  sufferer's  woes, 

Her  labors  for  devotion  best  prepare, 

And  makes  devotion  smooth  the  brow  of  care." 

Charles  Manvers,  in  after  life,  a  distin- 
guished man  in  New-England,  used  to  re- 
peat in  glowing  language  and  with  great 
feeling,  the  incidents  above  related,  and 
attributed  his  success  in  life,  and  his  own 
happiness,  to  the  admirable  lessons  which 
he  learnt  during  a  week's  stay  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  the  farmer  of  the  Sun- 
cook. 

Written  for  the  Visitor. 
LINES, 

ON  ATTENDING  A  FRIEND'S  MEETING. 

Great  God !  is  this  the  house  of  prayer, 
Where  every  human  tongue  is  still  J 

And  does  the  silent  Pilgrim  share, 
Unask'd,  the  bounties  of  thy  will  ? 

Perhaps  'tis  Meditation,  deep, 

Hangs  heavy  on  the  Pilgrim's  soul, 

That  bids  each  wayward  passion  sleep, 
The  thoughts  on  heavenlier  subjects  roll. 

Perhaps  their  hearts,  from  trifling  freed, 
Can  taste  the  sweets  of  love  divine ; 

And  while  they  realize  their  need, 
Acknowledge  that  this  gift  is  thine. 

Father  of  Heaven !  the  prayer  to  Thee, 
Though  voiceless,  still  shall  be  esteem'd — 

Offered  by  human  misery, 

Through  Him  who  sinful  man  redeem'd. 

While  grovelling  Sectarians  contend, 
Each  other's  doctrine  to  impart, 

Hence  let  us  emulate  the  Friend — 
His  is  the  piety  of  heart. 
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THE  LADYOFDUNFERNE  CASTLE;  or, the 

ASSASSIN,  AND  EDRIC  THE  BRAVE. 

"  In  humblest,  simplest  habit  clad, 

Nor  wealth  nor  power  had  he  : 
Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had  ; 

But  these  were  all  to  me." 

Goldsmith. 

His  person  was  well  formed,  tall,  and 
elegant ;  his  manners  graceful,  and  coun- 
tenance lovely;  the  bright  rays  of  intellect- 
ual spirit  shone  from  his  large  hazel  eyes, 
and  beamed  with  benevolence,  truth,  and 
honor.  Such  were  the  endowments  of 
Edric  the  Orphan,  when  received  into  the 
family  of  Lord  Dun  feme,  a  dependent  upon 
the  Earl's  bounty;  and  while  his  soul  re- 
volted against  the  state  of  dependence  he 
was  submitted  to  live  in,  love,  gratitude, 
and  his  native  sweetness  of  disposition,  pre- 
vented his  departure  from  the  Castle. 

It  had  been  his  fortune,  while  fishing  one 
day  in  his  early  years,  to  save  the  life  of 
the  Lady  Eleanor,  who,  passing  incautiously 
over  the  natural  bridge  that  was  formed  by 
interwoven  branches  of  trees  across  the 
brook,  missed  her  footing,  and  was  plunged 
into  the  stream.  Edric  bore  her  from  the 
water  to  Dunferne  Castle,  where  from  that 
period,  he  became  a  welcome  visitant. 
The  death  of  his  father,  an  aged  peasant, 
now  threw  Edric  upon  the  wide  world,  at 
the  tender,  inexperienced  age  of  fifteen. 
The  Earl,  remindful  of  his  former  service, 
offered  his  protection  ;  an  offer  which  the 
grateful  tenderness  of  Lady  Eleanor  induc- 
ed him  to  accept,  and  he  becaine^n  inmate 
of  the  Castle. 

Previous  to  his  death,  Walter  the  peas- 
ant, gave  into  the  hands  of  Edric  a  small 
dirk,  the  hilt  of  which  was  embossed  in  a 
curious  manner.  "My  dear  boy,"  said  he, 
throwing  his  feeble  arms  around  him,  "this 
is  all  I  have  to  bequest  you  : — pray  Heaven 
you  may  never  make  use  of  it  for  the  dread- 
ful purpose  by  which  it  came  into  my  pos- 
session. Edric,  you  *are  not  my  son ! 
Years  have  dissolved  all  my  tender  connec- 
tions, and  the  remnant  of  my  days  were 
devoted  to  this  solitude,  when  chance  threw 
you  in  my  way.  Wandering  one  day 
through  the  deepest  recesses  of  a  neighbor- 
ing forest,  I  heard  a  faint  cry  of  distress. 
As  I  never  walked  unarmed,  I  hastened, 
without  apprehension  to  the  spot,  and  found 
a  soldier  of  no  mean  appearance,  yet  with 
the  ferocity  of  the  most  savage  ruffian, 
piercing  the  helpless  bosom  of  an  infant 
with  this  dirk.  I  instantly  fired  ;  the  wretch 
fell ;  and  snatching  the  child,  weltering  as 
it  was  in  blood,  from  the  ground,  fled  with 
it  to  my  hut.  By  applying  healing  herbs, 
I  soon  mitigated  the  anguish  of  the  wound, 
and  had  the  happiness  to  see  a  fine  boy 
thrive  beneath  my  care.    Need  I  say,  my 


Edric  lived  to  repay  me  for  the  trifling 
trouble,  by  his  tender,  his  affectionate  at- 
tentions !" 

The  youth,  affected,  fell  on  the  bosom  of 
his  more  than  father,  and  sobbed  his  thanks. 
The  old  man  continued — 

"Nature  shudders  to  repeat  the  surmises 
I  formed.  The  mystery  of  your  fate  is  yet 
unravelled,  and  it  will  be  most  prudent  in 
you  to  avoid  an  investigation,  which  Provi- 
dence, for  the  wisest  purposes,  may  endeavor 
to  conceal.  This  dirk,  and  the  deep  scar 
you  still  bear  upon  your  breast,  may  one 
day  discover  you  to  your  parents  :  till  then, 
the  blessing  of  an  old  man  hovers  over  you. 
Persevere  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  you 
will  one  day  receive  your  reward." 

He  sighed  deeply,  and,  falling  back  on 
his  pillow,  expired.  In  the  sincerity  of  un- 
dissembled  grief,  Edric  mourned  his  loss  ; 
but  the  greeting  smiles  of  Lady  Eleanor, 
after  a  while,  dispersed  his  melancholy 
reflections,  and  the  kindness  of  the  Earl 
soothed  him  to  tranquillity.  The  refined 
manners  of  the  former  tempered  the  wild 
hardness  he  had  acquired  in  his  secluded 
education,  and  the  Earl's  fund  of  knowledge, 
literary  and  practical,  was  imparted  to  the 
wondering  Edric,  who  found  a  new  world 
of  science  burst  upon  him  at  once  ;  yet  his 
emulation*  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulties  that  seemed  likely  to  obstruct 
his  progress;  and  the  Earl  found  it  much 
easier  to  excite  ardor  in  a  sensible  mind, 
than  to  repress  it  when  excited.  In  pro- 
portion as  his  understanding  expanded,  his 
impatience  of  independence  increased,  and 
one  only  consideration  detained  him  at  the 
Castle  ;  this  was  a  passion,  which  had  dai- 
ly acquired  additional  force  in  his  mind,  for 
the  beauteous  Lady  Eleanor,  and  which  was 
returned  on  her  side  with  equal  warmth, 
kindled  by  gratitude,  and  cherished  by  the 
merit  of  the  object  in  her  heart.  The  Earl 
perceived  it,  and  condemned  his  own  want 
of  caution,  for  mutually  exposing  them  to 
the  dangerous  society  of  each  other.  His 
niece  was  scarce  less  dear  to  him  than  his 
orphan  protogce  ;  but  a  fatal  promise  oblig- 
ed him  to  frustrate  all  their  enthusiastic 
and  romantic  dreams  of  happiness.  He 
sent  for  the  youth,  and  extended  his  hand 
to  him,  while  tears  of  tenderness  started  to 
his  eyes,  he  told  him  that  he  must  no  longer 
consider  Dunferne  Castle  as  his  home.  "I 
know,"  he  continued,  "you  love  my  Eleanor ; 
and  it  pains  me  to  state  the  objections  I  am 
unwillingly  forced  to  make.  Her  father, 
the  Baron  Villency,  was  a  man  of  high 
pride  and  ancestry.  At  his  death  he  com- 
mitted this  child  to  my  care,  with  a  solemn 
injunction  never  to  unite  her  fate  with  one 
of  inferior  rank  or  fortune.  This  promise 
I  must  fulfil;  but  my  Edric  shall  not  be 
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abandoned :  she  owes  you  her  life,  and  it 
would  be  but  a  poor  return  to  send  you  an 
outcast  from  those  gates,  which  have  so 
long,  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  owner,  en- 
closed you.  Your  country  calls  for  your 
services  :  I  will  send  you  out  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  and  Heaven  send  your  arm  may  be 
successful,  when  raised  in  defence  of  your 
sovereign !" 

Edric  stood  some  time  mute  with  aston- 
ishment, grief  and  indignation.  At  length 
he  replied — "My  Lord,  your  words  have 
cut  me  to  the  soul :  they  seem  to  reproach 
me  with  a  treachery,  which  I  would  abhor. 
I  own,  hitherto  ignorant  of  your  engage- 
ments, and  unthinking  of  the  distinction 
fortune  has  made  between  us,  I  have  dared 
to  aspire  to  the  lovely  Eleanor,  as  the  only 
blessing  this  world  could  afford  : — that  de- 
nied me,  I  scorn  all  further  aid.  Iam  not 
a  mercenary  ;  no  bribe  could  tempt  me  to 
act  otherwise  than  my  innate  sense  of  recti- 
tude dictates,  or  make  me  more  assiduous 
in  the  performance  of  my  duty.  I  am  al- 
ready more  your  debtor  than  I  can  support, 
and  the  weight  of  accumulated  obligations 
presses  heavily  upon  my  spirits.  I  will  de- 
part, my  Lord.  Suffer  me  only  one  fare- 
well view  of  her  I  must  ever  adore,  and  I 
bid  adieu  to  Dunferne  Castle  for  ever." 

Lord  Dunferne  embraced  him  tenderly, 
and  felt  himself  unable  to  oppose  any  of  his 
resolutions  :  he  granted  his  request,  and  at 
the  feet  of  Eleanor,  Edric  poured  forth  his 
uninterrupted  vows  of  unshaken  fidelity, 
which  were  reiterated  by  her,  who  vowed 
to  live  for  him  alone.  The  interview  be- 
coming at  length  too  painful  on  all  sides, 
they  were  obliged  to  part.  Edric  buckled 
on  his  dirk,  and  after  being  prevailed  on  to 
accept  a  sword  of  considerable  value,  from 
the  armory  of  the  Earl,  departed. 

He  wandered  to  the  borders,  and  was 
readily  received  a  volunteer  into  the  forces 
of  Sir  John  Cope,  who  had  then  the  com- 
mand of  a  large  body,  attempting  to  subdue 
the  Scottish  rebels,  who,  in  the  year  1745, 
gave  England  so  much  alarm.  He  signal- 
ized himself  with  the  greatest  bravery  in 
several  skirmishes,  when  the  unfortunate 
defeat  of  the  forces,  in  which  that  brave 
commander  lost  his  life,  threatened  him 
with  a  similar  fate.  He  fought  with  a  des- 
peration that  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy  to  subdue  him ;  till,  exhausted  by 
fatigue  and  want  of  rest,  he  sunk,  insensible 
to  all  around  him,  upon  the  earth,  and  was 
left  for  dead  among  the  slain.  A  lethargic 
stupor  succeeded  his  fainting  fit,  from  which 
he  awoke  refreshed,  but  weak  and  famished. 
The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast,  and 
he  roused  himself  to  escape  from  such  a 
scene  of  horror  as  was  presented  to  his 
opening  eyes.    His  plothes  were  wet  with 


the  blood  of  those  who  had  fallen  beside 
him,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  were 
heard  from  every  corner  of  this  desolated 
spot. 

A  light,  glimmering  through  some  distant 
trees,  kindled  a  faint  ray  of  hope  in  his 
cheerless  breast,  and,  as  well  as  his  feeble 
strength  would  admit,  he  crawled  towards 
it.  Upon  a  nearer  approach,  he  found  it 
proceeded  from  the  turrets  of  a  castle  ;  but 
the  darkness  of  the  night  deceived  him,  and 
made  the  distance  appear  much  less  than  it 
was  in  reality.  Knowing  that  his  life  de- 
pended upon  his  reaching  the  destined  spot, 
he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  gates  just  as  he  felt  a  cold 
faintness  come  over  him,  and  he  had  but 
just  time  to  sound  the  large  bell  ere  he  re- 
lapsed into  insensibility.  Upon  reviving, 
he  found  himself  in  a  magnificent  bed,  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  well-dressed  do- 
mestics, who  attended  him  with  the  utmost 
assiduity. 

As  soon  as  he  was  a  little  recovered  from 
his  extreme  illness,  Edric  begged  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  his  hospitable 
entertainer,  and  learned  from  the  servants, 
that  he  was  now  in  the  castle  of  the  Baron 
Waldeck,  a  foreigner  of  distinction,  who 
had  resided  for  many  years  in  a  remote 
castle  in  Cumberland.  An  ill  state  of 
health  under  which  the  Baron  labored,  had, 
they  said,  hitherto  prevented  his  personal 
attendance,  but  hoped  soon  the  amendment 
of  the  invalid  would  give  him  an  opportuni- 
ty of  making  his  congratulations.  Edric 
longed  impatiently  to  be  introduced  to  one 
who  had  with  so  much  politeness  discharg- 
ed the  offices  of  humanity  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
returning  convalescence  permitted,  waited 
on  the  Baron  in  his  apartment. 

Upon  being  first  conducted  into  the  room, 
Waldeck  half  rose,  but  the  debilitated  state 
of  his  limbs  obliged  him  again  to  reseat 
himself,  and  he  pointed,  with  an  air  of  com- 
placency, to  a  chair  beside  his  own.  His 
countenance  was  pale  and  emaciated,  but 
his  features  were  regular,  and  possessed  a 
look  of  mild  benevolence,  suffering  under 
an  accumulation  of  misfortune,  that  strongly 
interested  Edric,  whose  sympathising  heart 
was  ever  open  to  distress.  This  first  inter- 
view was  so  mutually  pleasing,  that  they 
agreed  frequently  to  repeat  it ;  and  in  a 
short  time  they  became  most  intimate 
friends.  The  Baron  expressed  some  curi- 
osity concerning  him,  Edric,  as  far  as  he 
could  with  prudence,  gratified  him;  and 
Waldeck,  in  his  turn,  seemed  desirous  to 
place  a  reciprocal  confidence  in  him. 

"  The  present  infirmities  I  labor  under," 
said  he  to  him  one  day,  "  are  not  those  inci- 
dent with  age,  or  an  impaired  constitution  ; 
they  are  the  effects  of  acute  sufferings  : 
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miseries  that  admit  of  no  alleviation." — 
He  paused  and  sighed ;  then  continued — 
"  This  spot  is  endeared  to  me  by  a  variety 
of  tender  recollections,  yet  I  have  not  reso- 
lution to  abandon  it,  though  environed  by  j 
injustice  and  unmerited  ignominy.  I  am  j 
persecuted  by  unknown  malice,  and  the 
most  henious  crimes  are  imputed  to  me  by 
calumniators,  with  whom  I  am  now,  and 
shall  probably  ever  remain,  unacquainted."  ; 

Thus  encouraged,  Edric  urged  to  be 
further  acquainted  with  the  story  of  his  new 
friend.    The  Baron  grasped  his   hand —  j 
"Spare  me,"  he  cried,  "  a  recital  so  painful ! 
to  my  feelings :  yet  you  may  essentially 
serve  me,  if  you  are  so  willing  : — have  you 
courage  ?"    Edric  blushed  at  this  unseemly 
question,  but  replied  with  firmness — "  If 
you  have  any  occasion  for  my  services,  I 
think  I  may  promise  you  shall  never  find  ; 
me  deficient." 

You  may,  probably,  defy  mortal  prow- 
ess," said  Waldeck ;  "  but  are  you  so 
wholly  divested  of  weak  prejudices  as  to 
dare  to  cope  with  supernatural  powers  ?" 

Edric,  unacquainted  with  superstition, 
otherwise  than  by  name,  readily  assented 
to  do  whatever  he  might  deem  necessary ; 
at  the  same  time  a  faint  doubt  arose  in  his 
mind,  that  some  treachery  might  be  intend- 
ed ;  yet  the  apparent  openness  of  the  Baron, 
and  the  consciousness  of  his  own  insignifi- 
cance, soon  eradicated  all  his  scruples ; 
and  the  hope  of  benefiting  one  who  had 
been  so  generous  towards  him,  at  once  de- 
termined him,  and  he  renewed  his  offers  of 
assistance  with  increasing  warmth. 

"  You  have  to  learn  then,"  said  the  Bar- 
on, "that  the  west  wing  of  the  castle  is 
reported  to  be  haunted  ;  noises  and  uncom- 
mon appearances  have  certainly  been 
witnessed  by  my  servants  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  and  some  domestic  troubles,  my 
reputation  has  been  materially  injured.  I 
have  myself  watched  repeatedly  at  night, 
but  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any- 
thing satisfactory ;  and,  however  contrary 
to  my  judgment,  I  am  obliged  to  coincide 
in  the  general  opinion.  I  labor  under  a 
stigma  the  most  distressing  to  a  mind  really 
innocent,  and  am  almost  inclined  to  wish 
for  death  as  a  relief  to  my  unmerited  mis- 
fortune." 

His  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke,  and  he 
leaned  his  head,  for  support,  against  the 
shoulder  of  Edric,  who  fervently  sympathiz- 
ed with  him,  and  reasured  him  of  his  readi- 
ness to  watch  that  night  in  the  west  tower. 
The  Baron  overwhelmed  him  with  acknowl- 
edgments ;  and  at  the  hour  of  ten  Edric 
stationed  himself  in  the  chosen  spot.  The 
room  in  which  he  was  appointed  to  watch 
was  large,  gloomy,  and  ill-furnished.  It 
had  been  the  Baron's  sleeping  chamber,  at 


the  time  of  his  first  residence  in  the  castle  ; 
but  having  been  obliged,  from  the  uncom- 
mon sounds  continually  heard  there,  to 
abandon  it,  the  furniture  had  been  gradually 
stripped  from  it,  and  the  whole  so  mutilated 
and  defaced,  as  scarcely  to  retain  any  traces 
of  its  former  magnificence.  The  casement 
had  long  deserted  the  lofty  grated  windows, 
and  swallows,  as  well  as  spiders,  had  begun 
to  claim  it  as  their  right.  A  blazing  fire 
now  re-illumed  the  long  deserted  chimney, 
by  which  Edric  seated  himself,  and  the  old 
decayed  hangings  waved  to  and  fro  with 
the  draugtit  it  occasioned  ;  the  wind  sighed 
in  dismal  blasts  through  the  battlements, 
and  the  clock  struck  eleven.  Edric  now 
tasted  some  of  the  refreshments  set  before 
him  by  the  Baron,  who  had  been  obliged 
himself  to  bring  them  hither,  no  servant 
being  willing  to  approach  that  side  of  the 
building.  His  spirits,  in  spite  of  his  efforts 
to  prevent  it,  began  to  sink,  and  he  indulged 
himself  in  mournful  reflections  on  his  belov- 
ed Eleanor,  when  a  faint  groan,  not  many 
paces  from  him,  caught  his  ear  ;  he  started, 
listened,  but  all  was  still.  Attributing  it  to 
his  own  lowness  of  spirits,  he  swallowed 
another  glass  of  wine  ;  examined  the  locks 
of  his  pistols,  which  lay  on  the  table  before 
him  ;  replenished  his  lamp,  and  again  be- 
took himself  to  meditation  ;  when  a  second 
groan  effectually  roused  him.  He  sprang 
from  his  seat,  and  scrupulously  examined 
every  part  of  the  apartment ;  but  his  searcli 
was  fruitless,  and  he  again  returned  to  his 
chair. 

The  deep  and  awful  sound  of  the  Castle 
bell,  tolling  the  midnight  hour,  reverberated 
through  every  vaulted  roof  and  dreary  pas- 
sage of  the  venerable  building ;  yet  the  heart 
of  Edric  remained  unappalled,  all  his  present 
thoughts  centering  in  his  own  adverse  for- 
tunes ;  till,  at  length,  almost  stupified  by  the 
impetuous  working  of  his  imagination,  he 
fell  into  a  perturbed  slumber  ;  his  mind  ha- 

j  rassed  by  the  preceding  events,  still  conjur- 
ed up  disturbing  images  :  he  fancied  he  be- 
held  his  guardian  falling  beneath  the  sword 

;  of  an  assassin,  and  in  a  moment,  by  his  su- 
perior agility,  he  rescued  him.  Again,  he 
believed  himself  in  possession  of  vast  do- 
mains ;  his  Eleanor  came  to  welcome  him; 
his  arms  expanded  to  embrace  her,  and  he 
felt  he  grasped  a  substantial  being  !  Awak- 
ing with  a  sudden  start,  he  found  himself 
encircled  in  the  embrace  of  a  figure,  whose 
hideous  form  at  first  appalled  his  scattered 
senses.  His  blood  chilled  for  an  instant, 
but  returning  courage  soon  animated  him, 
and  seizing  his  dirk,  would  have  plunged  it 
into  the  heart  of  the  stranger,  who,  perceiv- 
ing his  intentions,  hastily  drew  back,  and 
displayed  his  bosom  already  weltering  in 
gore.    The  unnerved  arm  of  Edric  dropped 
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the  weapon,  which  the  other  as  hastily 
snatched  from  the  ground,  and,  surveying  it 
attentively,  uttered  a  wild  cry  of  surprise 
and  horror,  and  fainted  away.  Edric  did 
not  call  for  assistance,  lest  there  should  be 
a  party  of  ruffians  concealed,  whom  his 
noise  might  alarm,  but  alone  endeavored  all 
he  could  to  bring  the  stranger  to  recollec- 
tion, when,  with  a  look  of  despair,  he  ex- 
claimed, "I  am  dying  :  let  the  Baron  Wal- 
deck  be  summoned,  that  I  may,  before  my 
death,  confess  to  him  a  piece  of  villany,  in 
which  he  is  nearly  concerned." 

Losing  all  other  apprehension  of  danger 
in  his  fear  of  the  poor  wretch  dying  without 
assistance,  Edric  laid  him  on  the  bed,  and 
instantly  sought  the  Baron,  who,  with  two 
domestics,  tremblingly  repaired  to  the 
haunted  chamber.  They  advanced  to  the 
bedside  :  the  stranger  raised  his  head,  and, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  gazed  around  him. 

"Orlando!"  exclaimed  the  Baron,  start- 
ing* back  with  affright — "  are  you,  then,  my 
hidden  foe  *" 

"  I  was,"  replied  Orlando,  in  a  mournful 
tone  : — "  but  the  hour  of  retribution  is 
arrived.  Listen — oh,  listen,  while  I  have 
yet  strength  to  relate  a  tale  of  guilt !" 

All  were  profoundly  attentive;  and  he 
proceeded. 

"Fifteen  years  of  estrangement  cannot 
have  obliterated  from  your  remembrance 
our  former  friendship.  I  had  a  sister, 
beautiful  in  form  as  odious  in  disposition  : 
her  passion  for  you  was  violent,  and  you 
disregarded  her  :  you  married  one  of  inferior 
fortune,  of  superior  endowments.  I  beheld 
her  with  eyes  of  desire,  and  the  revenge- 
ful machinations  of  the  slighted  Miranda, 
taught  my  soul  to  glow  with  equal  thirst  of 
vengeance.  The  chaste  Editha  disdained 
my  overtures,  but  her  fear  of  giving  grief 
to  you  restrained  her  accusation  of  your 
friend.  Miranda,  inspired  with  the  hope 
that  the  hated  bar  to  her  happiness  once 
removed,  she  should  secure  you,  entered 
with  avidity  into  the  most  diabolical  plot 
ever  formed  in  the  mind  of  man;  which 
was,  the  forcible  carrying  away  your  wife, 
and  the  destruction  of  your  infant !  Fear- 
ing to  trust  another  with  our  scheme,  I 
undertook  the  infernal  office — I  plunged 
that  dirk  in  the  bosom  of  the  helpless  babe  ; 
but  from  an  unseen  hand  received  a  pistol- 
shot  that  levelled  me  to  the  earth." 

Here  the  exclamation  of  Edric  interrupt- 
ed the  narrator,  who,  baring  his  breast, 
displayed  the  scar;  and  falling  at  the  feet 
of  the  Baron,  cried  in  an  ecstacy  of  trans- 
port, "I  am  your  son  !" 

New  life  seemed  to  rush  through  every 
vein  of  the  Baron,  as  he  strained  him  to  his 
breast ;  but  the  Count  Orlando  waving  his 
hand  again,  expressed  a  wish  of  proceeding 


— "  Your  wife  was  conveyed  to  a  gloomy 
fortress,  some  miles  distant,  where  I  tried 
by  every  art  I  was  master  of  to  win  her  to 
my  purpose,  in  vain.  Miranda  was  equally 
unsuccessful  in  inspiring  you  with  the  sen- 
timents she  wished  ;  when  in  a  paroxism 
of  rage  she  raised  the  dagger  against  you, 
which  you  detected,  she  fled  to  me  for 
refuge  :  but  alas  !  I  shudder  to  repeat  the 
horrid  catastrophe  !  Unsatiated  vengeance 
will  find  vent ;  and  the  injured,  angelic 
Editha  fell  a,  victim  to  the  infernal  passion 
of  her  own  sex  ! — she  perished  by  poison, 
which  this  guilty  hand  administered.  Into 
what  a  sea  of  blood  was  I  plunged  !  Re- 
morseless conscience  still  haunted  me,  and 
I  turned  my  vengence  against  her  who  had 
instigated  me  to  perpetrate  crimes,  at  the 
bare  mention  of  which  my  soul  once  revolt- 
ed. Again  were  my  hands  imbrued  in 
blood  ! — I  fled  the  fortress,  as  though  I 
would  fly  from  myself,  and  joined  a  party  of 
murderers  who  forage  the  country.  Know- 
ing all  the  avenues  of  this  castle,  I  recom- 
mended them  to  a  subterraneous  pass 
adjoining  it,  as  a  place  of  safe  concealment ; 
but,  to  insure  all  in  greater  perfection,  it 
was  judged  expedient,  by  odd  sounds  and 
dreadful  noises,  to  intimidate  the  inhabitants 
of  the  castle  from  occupying  that  part  of  it 
adjoining  the  passages  leading  to  our  cave. 
The  report  of  its  being  haunted  gained  but 
too  ready  credibility  among  a  set  of  ignorant, 
superstitious  people  ;  and  the  disappearance 
of  your  wife,  murder  of  your  child,  and  ex- 
traordinary conduct  of  Miranda,  gave  a 
horrid  coloring  to  the  suspicions  excited 
against  you.  Little  remains  to  be  said  : — 
in  consequence  of  some  plunder,  about 
which  we  disputed,  a  battle  among  our 
party  ensued ;  and  after  a  most  horrid 
slaughter  part  of  the  set  fled,  and  I  was  left 
wounded  as  you  see.  A  faint  hope  of  yet 
making  atonement  for  my  transgressions 
inspired  me,  and  I  crawled  hither ;  and,  oh, 
may  my  guilty  career  prove,  that  happiness 
is  never  to  be  obtained  by  treachery,  or  a 
vain  attempt  to  counteract  the  intentions 
of  our  supreme  Guide.  I  die  a  repentant 
sinner  ;  but  I  feel  my  crimes  have  been  too 
great !" 

Strong  convulsions  choaked  his  utterance, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  medical  assistance, 
which  was  immediately  procured,  after  suf- 
fering three  hours  of  unspeakable  torture, 
he  expired.  As  soon  as  they  could  with 
decency  after  the  iaterment  of  Orlando, 
which  was  done  as  secretly  as  possible,  the 
remains  of  the  Baroness  were  brought  from 
the  fortress,  and  deposited  in  consecrated 
ground.  This  melancholy  rite  for  a  while 
revived  the  grief  of  Waldeck,  but  the  pious 
and  soothing  consolations  of  his  son  taught 
him  a  proper  estimation  of  the  blessing  he 
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possessed,  and  he  was  soon  restored  to 
happiness. 

Edric,  now  that  every  obstacle  was  remov- 
ed likely  to  impede  his  union  with  Eleanor, 
entreated  his  father's  permission  to  seek 
her,  to  try  whether  she  still  loved  him :  a 
trial  he  had  too  great  consciousness  of  her 
virtue  to  fear  it  would  not  turn  out  to  his 
advantage.  This  obtained,  he  hastened  to 
the  castle.  The  Count  received  him  with 
open  arms ;  told  him  that  many  noble, 
illustrious  suitors  had  presented  themselves 
to  Eleanor,  but,  for  Edric,  she  had  refused 
all.  He  led  him  to  her.  She  received  him 
with  transports  of  chaste  love  ;  and  when 
he  unfolded  to  them  the  discovered  mystery, 
the  Count,  taking  the  hand  of  his  niece, 
joined  it  with  that  of  Edric  ;  assuring  them 
that  his  happiness  was  complete,  now  that 
he  could,  with  honor  to  himself,  confer  it 
upon  them.  "But,  my  dear  child,"  he 
added,  turning  to  Edric,  "  let  me  suggest 
one  idea  to  you  : — the  inglorious  event  of 
the  service  you  were  lately  in,  renders  it 
highly  necessary  that  you  should  again 
exert  your  arm  against  the  rebels,  nor  se- 
cure your  own  private  ease,  when  your 
countiy  is  in  trouble.  I  would  have  my 
Edric  shine  no  less  in  public  than  in  private 
life." 

"  You  have  anticipated  my  wishes,"  cried 
Edric,  glowing  with  heroic  ardor.  "  I  wish- 
ed only  to  secure  the  prize,  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  which,  life  was  alone  to  me  valuable. 
In  the  expectation  of  this  sweet  reward,  my 
courage  will  be  invincible :  and  I  expect 
my  father  hourly  hither,  an  uninvited  visitor, 
to  see  and  confirm  my  choice.  I  wait  only 
his  consent  to  fly  to  the  performance  of  my 
duty." 

Sentiments  so  congenial  to  his  own  filled 
the  Count  with  unconcealed  admiration, 
which  the  approving  presence  of  Waldeck 
confirmed.  lie  beheld  the  lovely,  blushing 
Lady  Eleanor,  with  the  partiality  of  a  fa- 
ther, and  longed  ardently  for  the  hour  she 
would  be  secured  to  his  Edric :  on  whom 
he  bestowed,  at  his  departure,  his  fondest 
blessing. 

No  more  an  obscure  wanderer,  did  the 
now  happy  son  of  the  Baron  seek  to  rush 
into  the  arms  of  death,  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  He  raised  his  name  in  the 
annals  of  fame,  and  the  country  rung  with 
just  praises  of  the  youthful  warrior.  On 
the  happy  termination  of  the  rebellion,  he 
was  presented  to  royalty,  from  whose  hands, 
in  token  of  gratitude  for  his  signal  services, 
he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and 
returned  a  happy  victor  to  his  Eleanor's 
arms.  Their  union  was  no  longer  deferred  : 
the  humblest  peasantry  for  miles  round 
partook  of  the  general  festivity ;  and  the 
wonderful  history  of  Sir  Edric  became  the 


chant  of  the  village  mothers  to  their  infant 
sons  ;  showing  them  how  courage,  fortitude, 
and  virtue,  were  rewarded  !  Age,  instead 
of  destroying,  added  lustre  to  the  beauty  of 
the  fond  couple.  Calm  serenity  and  virtu- 
ous innocence  sate  on  their  brows ;  and 
when  the  evening  of  life  closed  in  upon 
them,  they  sank  as  into  the  slumbers  of  a 
peaceful  sleep,   till   their   spotless  souls 

waked  into  a  happy  futurity  !  Lady's 
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CHARACTER  OF  PATRICK  HENRY. 

[Extract  from  an  Eulogy  written  and  delivered  by  J.  W. 
Clowes,  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Clinton  Liberal 
Institute,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.  Aug.  30,  18S7.] 

Patrick  Henry  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 
born  on  the  29th  of  May,l  736,  of  parents,  who, 
in  point  of  respectability,  were  among  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Virginia.  It  seems  un- 
necessary farther  to  trace  his  lineage,  since 
no  part  of  his  greatness  was  indebted  to  the 
lustre  of  his  ancestry.  He  could  boast  of 
no  lordly  progenitors,  no  courtly  title,  no 
living  examples  of  the  exalted  deeds  of  his 
fathers.  These  advantages  were  not  his, 
but  he  stood  alone,  the  founder  of  his  own 
fortune.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  fact,  it 
is  necessary  to  trace  his  actions  as  well 
through  the  earlier,  as  the  later  part  of  his 
life.  In  the  one,  we  may  behold  as  it  were 
the  bud,  waiting  for  the  impress  of  time  to 
unfold  its  beauties,  but  in  the  other,  the  full 
bloom  of  genius  emitting  its  splendor  to  the 
world,  and  astonishing  mankind  with  its 
brilliancy.  Let  us  first  take  a  view  of  the 
youth,  from  which  we  may  advance  gradu- 
ally to  the  delineation  of  his  manhood.  It 
is  the  remark  of  an  able  author,  that  he  was 
the  child  of  nature, — nature  was  his  guar- 
dian ;  she  claimed  him  as  her  own  offspring, 
and  inspired  him  with  her  own  majestic 
traits.  She  suffered  not  the  hand  of  art  to 
mar  one  lineament  of  an  organization  which 
she  had  fonned. 

But  let  us  trace  his  youthful  character ; 
let  us  mark  the  boy.  We  behold  him  de- 
lighting in  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  and 
participating  in  its  shady  retirement,  revolv- 
ing in  his  own  mind  the  sublimity  of  the  scene 
which  surrounded  him  ;  or,  perchance,  re- 
clining under  the  wide-spreading  branches 
of  some  tree  which  overhangs  the  lonely 
stream,  musing  upon  its  dark  waters  as 
they  roll  along  in  their  silent  course,  broken 
here  and  there  with  a  slight  ripple.  With 
a  spirit  as  free  as  air,  he  repels  every  effort 
that  art  may  make  to  shackle  it, — he  can- 
not brook  the  toil  of  study ;  books  present 
no  charms  for  him.  He  loves  only  to  pe- 
ruse the  wide  spread  pages  of  nature.  In 
these  he  finds  his  existence,  and  banquets 
in  a  luxury  enjoyed  by  himself  alone.  As 
an  intellectual  exercise,  the  human  charac- 
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ter  alone  affords  an  ample  lesson  for  his 
profound  genius,  a  lesson  which  calls  forth 
the  energies  of  his  whole  mind.  In  it  he 
beholds  a  symmetrical  construction,  which 
needs  only  to  be  analysed,  to  give  him  the 
master  hand  over  all  its  parts.  This  trait 
eminently  distinguishes  him  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  we  find  it  the  chief  character- 
istic not  only  of  his  early  years,  but  also  of 
his  whole  life.  It  was  an  inherent  principle 
of  his  nature,  and  upon  it,  we  may  assert 
that  he  erected  the  fabrick  of  his  future 
distinction.  Such  is  the  outline  of  his 
youth,  and  such  are  the  materials  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  greatness. 

At  the  active  age  of  eighteen,  we  behold 
Patrick  Henry  an  obscure  individual,  op- 
pressed by  poverty  and  want,  and  suffering 
under  the  unrelenting  hand  of  adversity  ; 
obliged  to  toil  daily  for  a  subsistence,  whbh 
scarcely  supplies  the  wants  of  himself,  and 
one  who  had  connected  her  fate  with  his, 
and  had  pledged  herself  upon  the  altar  of 
conjugal  affection,  to  become  alike  the 
sharer  of  his  misfortunes,  as  well  as  par- 
ticipator of  his  prosperity.  The  poor,  as 
they  looked  upon  him,  scarcely  recognized 
him  as  their  equal.  The  proud  and  wealthy, 
as  they  passed  him  by,  while  engaged  in 
his  daily  toils,  thought  it  beneath  their  dig- 
nity, even  to  look  upon  one  who  seemed  so 
humble.  Alas,  how  great  are  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life !  The  happy  days  of  his 
childhood  had  passed  away.  Fortune,  for 
awhile,  had  left  him  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
her  adversary,  and  had  spread  her  wide 
pinions  over  other  heads.  But  nature,  his 
goddess  mother,  still  was  true  to  her  trust. 
Though  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  mis- 
fortunes, and  wearing  alike  to  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  insignificance,  yet  the  flame 
which  had  ever  swelled  his  bosom,  and 
formed  an  inherent  principle  of  his  nature, 
still  remained  unquenchable.  The  world 
beheld  it  not — knew  it  not.  The  outward 
form  of  the  man,  and  the  coarse  garb,  in- 
dicative of  want,  which  he  wore,  alone 
appeared  to  their  eyes.  They  were  uncon- 
scious of  the  bright  flame  that  glowed  within 
and  which  one  day  would  break  forth,  as 
the  sudden  eruption  of  a  volcano,  or  as 
when  the  mountain  stream  bursts  its  bar- 
riers, sweeping  away  every  obstruction  in 
its  course,  and  laying  prostrate  all  things 
which  may  oppose  its  power. 

But  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  ere  we 
reach  the  grand  theatre  of  his  glorious  ac- 
tions, and  contemplate  the  genius  of  the 
actor,  who  commanded  a  place  so  conspic- 
uous on  the  stage  of  the  world  ;  and  we 
shall  find  in  this  man,  unlike  all  other  men, 
a  deviation  from  the  general  rule,  "  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before."  This 
rule  had  no  reference  to  Patrick  Henry, — 


he  alone  formed  its  exception.  While  other 
men  have  laid  the  foundation  of  their  for- 
tunes by  sensible  degrees,  and  have  excited 
the  belief  in  others,  that  they  would  eventu- 
ally rise  to  the  summit  of  their  aspirations  ; 
we  find  no  instance  whatever,  in  which  he 
gave  the  slightest  prelude  of  what  he  was 
j  to  become  ;  on  the  contrary,  every  appear- 
|  ance  indicated  that  he  would  lead  a  life  of 
utter  littleness  and  want. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  his  life,  when 
i  troubles  and  cares  seemed  to  thicken  around 
j  him  from  every  source,  and  when  ruin, 
j  despair  and  wretchedness,  rose  up  before 
I  him  in  their  most  horrid  forms,  that  he,  as 
the  last  means  by  which  he  hoped  to  ob- 
tain a  livelihood  for  himself  and  family,  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.    If  it 
should  be  asked  how  a  man,  in  circum- 
stances so  humble,  could  spend  time  enough 
I  in  pursuing  those  studies  which  are  requi- 
I  site  for  such  a  profession,  I  can  only  answer, 
|  that  he  was  not  without  friends  ;  nor  did  he 
I  require  a  term  of  seven  long  years,  for 
j  scarcely  seven  weeks  were  occupied  in  fit- 
i  ting  himself  for  its  arduous  duties.  Such 
1  is  the  force  of  nature,  and  such  are  the 
;  powers  with  which  she  had  endowed  him. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  obtained 
j  licence  to  practise  as  a  lawyer,  but  we  find 
him  engaged  in  no  cause  of  importance, 
I  nor  one  which  required  a  display  of  his  real 
j  powers,  until  about  three  years  subsequent 
to  his  advance  to  the  bar.    This  was  no 
|  other  than  the  contest  between  the  Parsons 
I  and  the  People.    Here  first  broke  forth 
from  the  cloud  of  obscurity,  which  had  so 
j  long  enveloped  him,  the  resplendent  rays  of 
j  his  genius ;  here  were  first  exhibited  to  the 
!  world,  the  wonderful  powers  of  his  mind  ; 
I  here  the  flood-tide  of  his  eloquence  burst 
I  forth  like  an  overwhelming  torrent ;  here, 
1  indeed,  did  the  world  first  discover  what  he 
j  was.    Thus,  he  had  just  commenced  his 
|  career  of  fame,  when  Britain  undertook  to 
scourge  her  American  colonies  with  exne- 
tions  and  impositions,  at  once  arbitrary,  ty- 
rannical, and  unjust.  Three  millions  of  peo- 
ple were  smarting  under  the  lash  of  her 
unnatural  cruelty.    They  saw  the  monster, 
tyranny,  endeavoring  to  shackle  them  in  his 
strong  fetters.    They  thought  themselves 
unable  to  crush,  and  they  feared  to  attack 
him.    Their  liberties,  their  precious  liber- 
ties, were  fast  receding  from  their  sight. 
But  who  then  rose  to  engage,  in  single 
combat,  with  tyranny  itself?    Who  came 
fearlessly  forth  to  assert  the  dearest  rights 
of  his  suffering  Gountrymen  ?    Who  first 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  injustice  which 
they  suffered  1    Who  first  exhibited  to 
them  the  powers  they  possessed,  and  told 
them  to  go  forth  like  men,  in  the  glorious 
cause  of  freedom  1    Who,  like  an  oracle, 
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declared  that  they  would  not  fight  their 
battles  alone,  but  that  the  protecting  arm 
of  Almighty  God,  in  so  glorious  a  cause, 
would  shield  them  from  the  injustice  of  their 
enemies,  and  give  them  at  length  the  palm 
of  victory  1  Who,  as  fearless  as  the  winds, 
while  the  cry  of  "  treason"  echoed  aloud, 
formed  a  plan  which  would  shake  the  king 
on  his  throne,  and  snatch  the  brightest 
jewel  from  his  crown  ]  Who  but  Patrick 
Henry!  The  sun  of  his  greatness  now 
rose,  never  more  to  know  a  setting. 

We  next  find  him  an  eminent  member  in 
the  legislature  of  his  own  state.  It  is  said 
he  was  elected  to  this  office  in  order  that 
he  might  oppose  the  notorious  "  Stamp 
Act,"  and  he  did  oppose  it,  with  those 
powers  which  no  other  man  save  himself, 
ever  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree. 
Never  before  had  such  a  rich  and  varied 
flow  of  eloquence  burst  from  his  lips,  as 
upon  this  occasion.  His  whole  soul  was 
engaged ;  he  triumphed ;  the  act  was  re- 
pealed, but  the  fire  of  his  eloquence  had 
opened  to  his  countrymen,  a  time  soon  to 
come,  that  would  "  try  men's  souls."  The 
Old  Continental  Congress  beheld  him  its 
most  active  member.  The  walls  of  the  old 
church,  of  Richmond,  echoed  with  the  elo- 
quent strains  of  the  most  pathetic  speech 
that  ever  flowed  from  the  lips  of  man. 
When  the  dark  cloud  of  the  Revolution  had 
burst  upon  his  country,  he  led  the  first  pa- 
triotic band  that  assembled  in  Virginia. 
He  was  elected  governor  of  that  state  for 
three  successive  terms  ;  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  filled  with  integrity  and  wisdom. 
During  his  governorship  he  received  an 
anonymous  communication,  expressing  sen- 
timents derogatory  to  the  character  of  the 
immertal  Washington  ;  but,  like  a  man  of 
genuine  virtue,  he  spurned  its  insinuations, 
and  unfolded  the  conspiracy  to  the  patriot 
hero.  The  dark  period  of  the  Revolution 
had  passed  away,  leaving  the  country  which 
had  felt  its  ravages  free,  happy  and  inde- 
pendent ;  but  the  man  who  had  ever  been 
the  abiding  friend  of  his  country,  was  now 
active,  and  continued  active  during  life,  in 
contributing  to  its  prosperity. 

ARCH  EE,  THE  JESTER,  OF  THE  COURT  OF 
KING  JAMES.  , 

[  From  the  London  Court  Journal.  ] 

Archibald  Armstrong  (for  such  was  Ar- 
chee's  real  name)  was  as  shrewd,  sensible, 
witty,  and  good-humoured  an  individual, 
as  ever  adorned  the  high  station  to  which 
he  had  been  called.  In  our  times  he  would 
have  probably  been  famous  for  conversa- 
tional pleasanty,  or  as  a  writer  of  facetious 
fiction.  Unfortunately  his  good  sayings 
are  now  almost  entirely  lost  to  the  world  ; 


the  book  of  "  Jests,"  which  bears  his  name, 
is  too  wretched  a  production  to  be  genuine. 
The  man,  who  bearded  and  ridiculed  the 
proudest  prelate  since  the  days  of  Wolsey, 
could  never  have  uttered  such  indifferent 
nonsense. 

His  conversation  with  King  James, 
when  the  latter  was  weak  enough  to  trust 
his  heir  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  is  quite 
admirable  : — "  I  must  change  caps  with 
your  Majesty,"  said  Archee.  "Why?" 
inquired  the  Kino;. — "Why,  who,"  replied 
Archee,  "  sent  the  Prince  into  Spain  ?" — 
"But  supposing,"  returned  James,  "that 
the  Prince  should  come  safely  back  again  ?" 
— "Why,  in  that  case,"  said  Archee,  "I 
will  take  my  cap  from  my  head,  and  send 
it  to  the  King  of  Spain." 

Archee,  however  tender  of  the  Prince's 
safety,  had  no  objection  to  trust  his  own 
person  among  the  pleasures  of  the  Spanish 
capital.  Probably  he  followed  in  the  train 
of  some  of  the  young  courtiers,  who  has- 
tened to  join  the  Prince  in  his  romantic  ex- 
pedition. His  wit  and  impudence  made 
him  as  much  at  home  at  Madrid,  as  he  had 
formerly  been  in  London.  While  the 
Prince  could  with  difficulty  interchange  a 
syllable  with  his  beloved  Infanta,  Archee 
was  not  only  admitted  into  her  presence, 
but  became  a  familiar  favorite  with  the 
Spanish  ladies.  "  Our  cousin,  Aichee," 
says  Howell,  in  one  of  his  curious  letters 
from  Madrid,  "  hath  more  privilege  than 
any,  for  he  often  goes  with  his  fool's  coat, 
where  the  infanta  is  with  her  meninas  and 
ladies  of  honor,  and  keeps  a  blowing  and 
blustering  amongst  them,  and  flirts  out 
what  he  lists."  One  day  the  subject  of 
conversation  was  the  gallantry  of  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  who,  at  the  head  of  an  incon- 
siderable force,  had  routed  a  large  army 
of  the  Palsgrave.  The  latter  being  a  son- 
in-law  to  King  James,  rendered  the  topic 
a  displeasing  one  to  an  Englishman.  "  I 
will  tell  you  a  stranger  circumstance,"  said 
Archee,  "is  it  not  more  singular  that  one 
hundred  and  forty  ships  should  have  sailed 
from  Spain  to  attack  England,  and  that  not 
ten  of  them  should  have  returned  to  tell 
what  became  of  the  others  ?" 

Archee's  famous  feud  with  Archbishop 
Laud  must  have  been  productive  of  con- 
siderable amusement  to  the  more  michiev- 
ous  courtiers.  He  once  asked  permission 
to  say  grace  at  a  dinner  where  that  digni- 
fied prelate  was  present.  On  his  request 
being  granted,  "  Great  praise,"  he  said  "be 
to  God,  and  little  Laud  to  the  Devil." — 
Osborne  says  in  his  Advice  to  a  Son,  "He 
was  not  only  able  to  continue  the  dispute 
for  divers  years,  but  received  such  encour- 
agements from  the  standers-by,  as  he  hath 
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oft,  in  my  hearing,  belched  in  his  face  such 
miscarriages  as  he  was  really  guilty  of,  and 
might,  but  for  this  foul-mouthed  Scot,  have 
been  forgotten."  There  is  a  pamphlet  in 
the  British  Museum,  curious  from  its  scar- 
city, entitled  Archee's  Dream.  Unfortu- 
nately it  contains  no  particulars  respecting 
the  history  of  this  remarkable  humorist, 
and  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  malicious 
tirade  against  Laud,  during  whose  impri- 
sonment it  was  published.  There  is  a 
poetical  postcript  which  concludes  as  fol- 
lows : — 

His  fool's  coat  now  is  in  far  better  case 
Than  he  who  yesterday  had  so  much  grace. 
Changes  of  time  surely  cannot  be  small, 
When  Jesters  rise,  and  Archbishops  fall. 

The   discomfiture  of  the  Archbishop, 
when  he  attempted  to  introduce  the  En- 
glish Liturgy  into  the  Scottish  Church, 
appears  to  have  been  highly  gratifying  to 
Archee.    A  stool  had  been  thrown  at  the  j 
clergyman's  head  who  first  attempted  to 
read  it  in  St.  Giles's  Church,  Edinburgh :  j 
Archee  facetiously  entitled  it  the  stool  of 
repentance.     The   religious  commotions 
which  followed  excited  considerable  un- 
easiness at  Court;  in  the  midst  of  them, 
Archee  happened  to  encounter  the  Arch- 
bishop on  his  way  to  the  Council  Chamber. 
"Ah,"  said  he,  "who's  the  fool  now?" 
For  this  and  the  other  insolences  Laud 
immediately  laid  a  complaint  before  the 
King,  who  was  present  in  the  Council  at  the 
time.    "When  brought  before  the  Council 
he  pleaded  ike  privilege  of  his  coat,  but 
buffoonery  was  now  out  of  place,  and  he  : 
was  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  from  his  J 
post.    The  order  dated  Whitehall,  11th  of; 
March,  1637,  is  still  preserved,  and  runs  • 
as  follows : — 

"It  is  this  day  ordered  by  his  Majesty, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Board,  that  Archi- 
bald Armstrong,  the  King's  fool,  for  certain 
scandalous  words  of  a  high  nature,  spoken 
by  him  against  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, his  Grace,  proved  to  be  uttered  by  j 
him  by  two  witnesses,  shall  have  his  coat 
pulled  over  his  head,  and  be  discharged 
of  the  King's  service,  and  banished  the 
court;  for  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of 
the  King's  household  is  prayed  and  requir- 
ed to  give  order  to  be  executed.  And  im- 
mediately the  same  was  put  in  execution." 

The  circumstances  of  Archee's  dismissal 
are  more  fully  described  by  Mr.  Garrard 
in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  He 
writes,  20th  March,  1637,  "Archee  is  fall- 
en into  a  great  misfortune  ;  a  fool  he  would 
be,  but  a  foul-mouthed  knave  he  has  prov- 
ed himself.  Being  in  a  tavern  in  West- 
minster drunk  (he  says  himself  he  was 
speaking  of  the  Scottish  business,)  he  fell 


a  railing  on  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  said 
he  was  a  monk,  a  rogue,  and  a  traitor.  Of 
this  his  Grace  complained  at  council,  the 
King  being  present :  it  was  ordered  he  should 
be  carried  to  the  porter's  lodge,  his  coat 
pulled  over  his  ears,  and  kicked  out  of  the 
court,  never  to  enter  within  the  gates,  and 
to  be  called  into  the  Star  Chamber.  The 
first  part  is  done,  but  my  Lord  of  Canter- 
bury hath  interceded  to  the  King,  that  there 
it  should  end.  There  is  a  new  fool  in  his 
place,  Muckle  John,  but  he  will  ne'er  be 
so  rich,  for  he  cannot  abide  money." 

The  writer  of  the  Scout's  Discovery, 
printed  1642,  mentions  his  falling  in  with 
the  discarded  mountebank  about  a  week 
after  his  dismissal.  "  I  met  Archee,"  he 
says,  "at  the  Abbey  all  in  black.  Alas! 
poor  fool,  thought  I,  he  mourns  for  his 
country.  I  asked  him  about  his  coat.  O, 
quoth  he,  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  hath 
taken  it  from  me,  because  either  he,  or  some 
of  the  Scots  bishops,  may  have  the  use  of 
it  themselves ;  but  he  hath  given  me  a 
black  coat  for  it ;  and  now  I  may  speak 
what  I  please,  so  it  be  not  against  the  pre- 
lates, for  this  coat  hath  a  greater  privilege 
than  the  other  had." 

Archee  after  his  disgrace,  retired  to 
the  scene  of  his  birth,  Arthuret,  in  Cum- 
berland, where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age 
in  1672.  Whether  the  fallen  jester  mere- 
ly carried  with  him  his  court  gallantry,  or 
whether  the  ladies  of  this  retired  village 
entertained  some  Oriental  notions  as  to  the 
physical  qualities  of  a  fool,  certain  it  is  that 
the  parish  register  of  Arthuret  bears  record 
to  his  regard  for  the  fair  sex.  The  follow- 
ing notices  were  extracted  from  it  by  Ly- 
sons ; 

"  Francis,  the  base  son  of  Archibald  Armstrong, 

baptized  December  17,  1643." 
"  Achibald  Armstrong,  and  Sybella  Bel], 

married  June  4,  1646." 
"  Archibald  Armstrong,  buried  April  1st,  1672." 

It  appears  by  the  Strafford  Papers,  and 
also  by  the  following  lines  attached  to  the 
portrait  which  is  prefixed  to  his  "Jests," 
that  Archee  had  contrived  to  make  his  for- 
tune before  he  was  disgraced  : 

Archex.by  Kings  and  Princes  graced  of  late, 
Jested  himself  into  a  fair  estate  ; 
And,  in  this  book,  doth  to  his  friends  commend 
His  jeers,  taunts,  tales,  which  no  man  can  offend. 

He  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Ar- 
tburet,  but  there  is  no  memorial  of  the  bu- 
rial place  of  the  jester. 

A  Friend  in  need. — A  gentleman 
"  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,"  be- 
coming embarrassed,  whispered  to  his  friend 
"  Quick,  quick — give  me  a  word  !"  upon 
which  the  other  replied,  "Yes,  yes,  what 
word  do  you  want?" 
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THE  SMUGGLER,    by  james  marsh. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Almost  every  one  has  heard  or  read  of 
the  pretty  little  town  of  Folkestene  ;  cele- 
brated alike  for  the  beauty  of  its  maidens, 
the  simplicity  and  honesty  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, its  extensive  fisheries,  and  above  all, 
for  its  ever  to  be  regretted  notoriety  as  a 
haunt  for  smugglers. 

Every  thing  in  and  about  the  town  has 
an  air  of  singularity  in  its  appearance,  that 
we  know  not  how  to  describe  ;  and  were 
we  to  attempt  to  do  so,  we  must  relate 
such  strange  stories  as  no  one  would  be- 
lieve. 

The  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular, 
and  so  perpendicular  are  the  cliffs,  beneath 
which  some  of  the  houses  are  built,  that 
they  have  regular  entries  at  the  garret 
windows ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  seen 
people  passing  through  them  with  the  rem- 
nant of  their  dinner  to  feed  the  pigs,  whose 
habitation  was  on  a  level  with  that  part  of 
their  dwelling. 

Tradition  says  that  Folkestene  was  once  ' 
of  considerable  extent,  and  importance ; 
and  part  of  a  Nunnery  is  still  shown,  as 
having  once  belonged  to  St.  Eanswith,  who 
resided  there  about  a.  d.  9*27 ;  be  this  as  it , 
may,  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  and  I 
other  causes  have  reduced  it  to  a  town  of  [ 
about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  who  retain 
■  great  fondness  for  local  associations,  and 
distinguish  all  strangers  by  the  (to  them)  | 
odious  epithet  of  foreigners. 

It  so  happened,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  our  tale,  a  youth  who  ' 
had  for  some  years  followed  the  sea  came 
to  live  at  Folkestene,  whose  frank  and  man-  ! 
ly  beauty,  nautical  dress,  full  dark  eyes  and 
glossy  hair,  soon  made  him  a  great  favorite  1 
amongst  the  maidens  of  the  place ;  and 
many  an  admiring  glance  was  directed  at  | 
him  from  beneath  their  pretty  little  cottage 
bonnets,  as  he  stood  listening  to  the  service 
of  the  church,  as  performed  in  the  land  of 
his  birth,  but  to  which  he  had  been  for 
years  a  stranger. 

After  leaving  the  church,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  repair  to  the  pier,  and  there 
amuse  himself  with  the  conversation  of  the 
loungers  who  flocked  round  the  light-house, 
and  beguiled  the  time  by  spinning  long 
yarns  of  adventures  against  the  coast  guard, 
who  are  stationed  for  many  miles  along  the 
shore,  to  prevent  the  secret  introduction  of 
contraband  articles  into  the  country. 

On  a  beautiful  afternoon  about  the  first  of 
May,  he  was  observed  to  turn  aside  ere  he 
reached  the  pier,  and  to  proceed  in  the  di- 
rection of  Sandgate,  where  he  soon  over- 
took a  young  lady,  who  seemed  half  to 
court  and  half  to  shun  so  lonely  an  interview. 


"  A  fine  afternoon,  Susan,"  said  the  sailor. 

"  You  may  well  say  that,"  she  replied, 
with  a  blush  and  a  slight  tremor,  "but  what 
made  you  come  this  way  such  a  warm  day, 
aye,  William  V  asked  she,  with  an  arch  look. 

"  Oh,  I  came  to  tell  you  some  pretty 
stories  about  this  fair  town,  and  ask  you  if 
they  are  true,"  said  he. 

"  Oh  no,  false  every  one  of  them,  I  as- 
sure you,"  answered  Susan,  with  animation. 

"But  you  have  not  heard  them,  yet," 
added  William. 

"Not  heard  them'?"  said  she  with  a 
laugh.  "Did  they  not  tell  you  that  our 
foolish  townsfolks  greased  the  cliffs  to  pre- 
vent the  French  climbing  up  them,  when 
they  threatened  us  with  an  invasion,  and 
covered  the  town  with  a  sprat-net  to  keep 
them  out  ?  Threw  a  robin  over  the  cliff  to 
break  its  neck — went  fishing  for  the  moon 
in  the  Fool  Pond,  thinking  it  a  cheese — 
that  the  men,  women  and  children  were 
almost  frightened  to  death  by  the  visitation 
of  a  strange  piece  of  mortality,  which  the 
worthy  master  Boxer  proclaimed  a  fiery 
serpent,  but  which  we  have  since  discover- 
ed was  only  a  peacock  hen  ?  Oh  you  see  I 
know  all  about  it." 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  William,  with  a  shy 
smile.  "  Did  they  not  apply  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  to  know  what,  color  the 
church  should  be  white-washed — build  a 
house  for  an  elephant,  when  the  king  said 
he  would  send  them  an  equivalent  for  a  fine 
sturgeon  which  they  presented  him  at  his 
coronation  ;  but  which  the  town  clerk  read 
elephant.  Have  they  not  recorded  in  their 
church  yard, 

"  Here  lie  two  children  dear, 

One  buried  at  Chtrilon  and  tother  here." 

Do  we  not  read 

"  That  there  was  a  whale  came  down  in  the  floods 

The  Doverers  couldn't  catch  him,  but  the  Folkesteners  dud." 

And  the  speech  of  the  learned  Mayor  to 
Queen  Elizabeth, 

"  Mighty  Queen, 
Welcome  to  Folkestene." 

To  which  she  replied, 

"  Mighty  fool, 
Get  off  that  stool." 

And,"  But  William  caught  the  eye  of 

Susan ;  a  tear  was  just  intruding,  unbidden, 
into  the  deep  blue  orb,  and  he  instantly 
checked  a  strain  that  seemed  to  pain  her 
by  employing  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  a 
place,  endeared  to  her  by  a  thousand  recol- 
lections, and  taking  her  hand  passed  it 
gently  within  his  own.  The  tear  fled,  but 
the  blushing  smile  and  the  half  returned 
pressure,  filled  the  heart  of  the  young  sailor 
with  joy  and  hope  ;  and  that  night  saw 
them  pledged  to  each  other,  to  love  and  to 
cherish,  till  death  should  part  them  forever. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

To  those  who  have  never  experienced 
the  exquisite  pleasure,  the  all  absorbing  and 
intoxicating  sensation  which  the  first  con- 
fession of  a  reciprocal  attachment,  in  a 
young  and  guileless  bosom  awakens  in  the 
heart  of  a  lover,  an  attempt  to  describe  the 
happiness  of  William  would  be  useless. 
We  leave  all  that  to  the  imagination  of  our 
readers. 

Having  taxed  the  imagination  for  an  idea 
of  the  happiness  of  the  pair,  we  will  also 
leave  our  fair  readers  to  imagine  the  anxiety 
of  our  heroine,  when  she  learned,  that  in  a 
few  days,  the  being  in  whom  all  her  young 
affections  centred,  was  to  leave  her  on  one 
of  those  perilous  voyages,  which  the  dealers 
in  contraband  frequently  undertake. 

All  things  were  prepared,  and  Susan  ac- 
companied her  lover  towards  the  shore. 
When  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  sea,  whose  hol- 
lbw  moan  from  the  distance,  sounded  like 
the  wailings  of  many  voices,  William  felt  a 
tear  upon  his  hand,  and  perceiving  the  eyes 
of  Susan  fixed  intently  upon  the  shore, 
asked  what  she  saw. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  poor  girl,  "  far  off  in  the 
east,  a  cloud  like  a  hearse  ;  and  the  white 
foam  of  the  waves,  as  they  dash  on  the 
rocks,  assume  the  dim  form  of  a  dismal 
winding  sheet.  It  may  be  fancy,  it  may  be 
fate,  but  I  feel  sure  that  it  betokens  much 
danger  to  thee  ;  and  if  you  were  to  perish 
in  the  fray,  or  in  the  storm,  and  your  grave 
to  be  in  the  deep,  deep  sea — oh,  what  would 
become  of  your  poor  Susan  1  Her  heart 
would  break,  and  her  spirit  would  join  yours 
among  the  stars." 

They  were  now  upon  the  beach.  The 
smuggler's  little  vessel  was  moored  in  the 
shadow  of  the  pier ;  but  not  a  sou]  was 
near  to  break  the  solitude — the  waters 
dashed  in  mournful  melody  upon  the  rocks, 
and  the  prolonged  echo  was  reverberated 
by  the  distant  hills. 

"  William,"  said  Susan,  as  she  hung  upon 
his  neck  despairingly,  "  what  a  parting  is 
ours  !  You  leave  me,  to  tempt — the  sea, 
the  wind,  and  the  laws  ;  and  for  what  ? 
not  for  honor  !  but  to  break  your  country's 
laws." 

"  Blame  me  not,  Susan,"  said  the  youth, 
"  I  own  'tis  wrong  !  I  would  not  do  it,  but 
'tis  the  only  means  that  will  bring  me 
wealth  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  marry, 
and — then — but  Susan,  do  not  cry  ;  this 
shall  be  my  last  attempt.  Now  time 
presses"  

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  said  she,  "  promise 
me,  William,  to  be" — she  would  have  said 
careful  of  entering  into  dangers,  but,  knew 
not  how  to  fill  up  the  sentence,  so  as  to 
avoid  offending  her  bold-hearted  boy. 


"  Doubt  not,"  said  he,  "  I  will  be  all  you 
wish,  but  now  farewell.  I  shall  soon  be 
back.  There,  don't  cry,"  and  he  pressed 
her  to  his  bosom  in  one  long  embrace  ;  then 
leading  her  to  a  large  rock  close  by,  he 
put  his  whistle  to  his  mouth — his  crew  ap- 
peared— the  white  sail  was  raised,  and  in 
five  minutes,  all  that  Susan  could  see  was 
a  little  cloud  of  canvass  dancing  upon  the 
waves ;  and  after  watching  till  it  entirely 
disappeared,  she  turned  with  a  heavy  heart, 
to  her  own  dwelling. 

A  few  hours  saw  the  lugger  lying  along, 
side  the  wooden  pier  at  Calais  harbor,  and 
beheld  William,  as  skipper,  busily  engaged 
in  selecting  a  cargo. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  parting  of  the  lovers,  in  our  last 
chapter,  was  rendered  gloomy  by  that  ill 
defined  dread  in  the  breast  of  each,  which 
is  so  often  the  fore-runner  of  misfortune. 
We  have  all  felt  it  more  or  less,  and  each 
i  one  of  us  can  relate  instances,  when  this 
j  despondency  has  preceded  the  loss  of  a 
mother,  a  wife,  a  daughter,  or  other  mourn- 
ful catastrophe.    The  wise  will  shake  their 
(  heads,  and  call  this  superstition.  The 
young  will  laugh  and  say  'tis  fancy.  The 
religious  condemn  us  for  our  want  of  faith. 
'  But  be  they  young,  wise  or  religious,  they 
will,  on  some  occasion,  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  their  forebodings, 
i     The  cargo  was  soon  selected :  it  consist- 
ed principally  of  spirits,  but  in  addition  to 
J  these  there  was  a  bale  of  valuable  laces, 
;  gloves,  and  other  light  articles,  which  would 
;  bring  a  much  higher  price  in  England  than 
I  in  France.    Waiting  some  time,  they  at 
I  last  got  a  night  suitable  to  their  purpose, 
which  was  dark,  with  a  thick  mizzling  rain, 
i  rendering  all  things  indistinct. 

After  they  had  been  out  three  or  four 
hours,  the  rain  suddenly  ceased  and  the 
stars  appeared  at  intervals  ;  but  the  wind 
increased,  and  they  were  obliged  to  reduce 
the  sail.  On  a  sudden,  a  boy  in  the  bows 
of  the  lugger,  shouted  "  a  boat,"  and  they 
discovered  at  a  little  distance,  a  long,  white 
galley,  manned  with  twelve  rowers,  in  pur- 
suit of  them.  In  an  instant  the  lugger  was 
before  the  wind,  and  the  boat  of  the  officers, 
urged  on  by  the  skilful  and  athletic  rowers, 
shot  after  them.  Had  the  wind  abated,  the 
galley  would  have  soon  overtaken  them, 
but  the  gale  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  pursuers  were  obliged  to  return  to 
the  shore.  But  they  had  not  yet  escaped. 
The  tempest  raged  fiercer  and  fiercer ;  the 
rain  descended  in  torrent?,  and  the  darkness 
was  such,  as  to  be  almost  tangible.  The 
smallness  of  the  boat  rendered  its  motion 
terrific  ;  now  bounding  as  it  were  over  the 
top  of  the  wave,  then  precipitated  head  fore- 
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most  into  the  abyss  below.  The  slight 
masts,  bending  like  whip  handles  with  the 
force,  of  the  gale,  and  the  sails  shivered  into 
a  thousand  fragments,  fluttering  useless  in 
the  wind.  The  tubs,  too,  had  broken  away 
from  their  fastenings,  and  were  rolling  from 
stem  to  stern,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  the 
crew  and  of  the  boat  itself,  which  was  in 
danger  of  being  stove  in,  by  their  dashing 
against  its  sides. 

Never  was  a  more  miserable  night  spent 
by  any  set  of  men,  and  it  was  almost  morn- 
ing ere  they  could  discover  where  they  were, 
when  they  found  themselves  midway  be- 
tween Foikcstene  and  Calais  ;  and  as  they 
dared  not  attempt  to  land  on  the  English  I 
coast  in  the  day  time,  they  put  back  to  the 
port  from  whence  they  sailed,  to  wait  a 
more  favorable  opportunity. 

In  a  few  days  they  again  set  sail  for  1 
England,  and  favored  by  a  dark  night,  ar-  I 
rived  upon  the  coast.    Having  reconnoiter- 
ed  all  along  the  shore,  they  at  last  perceived  , 
their  friends  were  on  the  lookout  for  them,  j 
A  number  of  dark  lanterns  displayed  at  | 
different  parts  of  the  cliffs,  directed  them 
where  to  land,  and  after  a  short  time  they 
came  to  an  anchor  in  Eastware  bay,  where 
about  a  hundred  men,  armed  with  bludgeons 
and  their  faces  covered  with  black  crape, 
dashed  into  the  water  to  receive  the  tubs, 
and  carry  them  to  a  place  of  concealment. 

At  the  place  where  this  disembarcation 
was  going  on,  there  is  a  small  spot  of  open 
ground  immediately  upon  the  shore,  but 
within  a  few  paces  the  white  cliffs  of  Old 
England  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  the 
height  of  three  hundred  feet.  It  was  the 
business  of  the  landing  party  to  ascend  these 
cliffs,  each  one  with  two  half-ankers  of 
brandy  swung  over  his  shoulders.  That 
this  was  a  task  of  great  difficulty,  no  one 
who  has  ever  seen  the  places,  will  doubt ; 
and  many  a  stout  heart  has  trembled,  when 
unencumbered  and  without  the  fear  of  pur- 
suit, they  have  trodden  those  paths  at 
noon-day.  Nay,  I  have  heard  some  of 
them  declare,  that  they  have  turned  back, 
afraid  to  ascend  those  very  paths,  with  the 
aid  of  light  and  freedom,  which  they  have 
thought  nothing  of,  when  under  the  excite- 
ment which  their  dangerous  mode  of  ob- 
taining a  livelihood  has  led  them  into. 

The  tubs  were  now  all  on  shore,  and 
most  of  the  men  loaded,  when  the  report  of 
a  pistol  close  to  them,  discovered  a  large 
body  of  the  coast  guard  at  hand.  Lieuten- 
ant B  ,  in  a  loud  voice,  demanded  their 

goods,  and  the  smugglers,  with  many  oaths, 
bid  them  come  and  take  them.  A  field 
fight  ensued ;  some  were  killed  on  both 
sides  ;  and  there  was  every  appearance  of 
a  long  and  bloody  struggle.  At  length, 
the  dastardly  of  the  smugglers,  began  to 


sneak  off,  and  William  and  his  crew,  after 
vainly  attempting  to  regain  their  boats, 
were  captured,  and  with  several  of  their 
comrades,  marched  off  toward  Dover  in 
order  to  be  tried  for  their  lives. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  little  before  ten  o'clock,  on  the  same 
evening  that  the  events  which  were  record- 
ed in  our  last  chapter,  took  place,  a  long, 
lank  looking  creature,  (who  was,  in  fact,  an 
informer,  and  a  disappointed  lover  of  Su- 
san's,) in  a  dirty  gubberdine,  corduroy  in- 
expressibles, half  laced  boots,  without  a 
neck-hand  kerchief,  and  but  an  apology  for  a 
hat,  rapped  violently  at  the  door  of  Susan's 
dwelling. 

"  I've  seen  them,"  said  he,  working  his 
small  grey  eyes,  and  wiping  his  face  on  the 
sleeve  of  his  dirty  frock. 

"  Who,  what  J"  asked  she  in  alarm. 

"  Who  1  why  the  men-o'-war's  men  and 
the  smugglers,  to  be  sure,"  answered  he, 
with  a  grin. 

"  Where?  where  Vs  asked  Susan. 

"  Why,  what  would  you  give  to  know?" 

"  Much,  much,  Frank.  Do  tell  me !" 
said  the  agitated  girl. 

"  Why,  for  that,"  said  Frank,  "  I  should 
think,  from  them  are  pistols, it's  in  Eastware 
Bay." 

Without  another  word,  Susan  started  off, 
nor  stayed  till  just  as  William  and  his  com- 
rades were  secured,  she  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  the  late  contest.  Rushing  into 
the  arms  of  her  unfortunate  lover,  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  as  she  cried  "  Is  this, 
then,  the  end  of  my  forebodings  T" 

'T would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  picture 
the  agony  of  the  poor  girl,  at  thus  finding 
her  lover  in  a  situation,  which  must  lead  to 
death  or  transportation.  It  was  in  vain, 
that  she  strove,  by  her  entreaties,  to  move 
the  lieutenant  in  his  favor;  the  calls  of 
justice  were  imperative,  and  they  must  be 
obeyed.  The  only  favor  she  could  obtain, 
was  permission  to  accompany  the  party  in 
their  march  to  Dover. 

Just  as  they  came  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  town,  the  increasing  light  discovered 
the  beautiful  form  of  Susan,  leaning  on  the 
pinioned  arm  of  her  lover,  and  with  all  a 
woman's  tact,  endeavoring  to  cheer  him 
with  a  hope  she  could  not  feel.  In  her 
hurry,  she  had  lost  her  bonnet,  and  the 
damp  night  air  had  congealed  upon  her 
glossy  ringlets,  looking  like  drops  of  liquid 
pearl.  Attracted  by  her  beauty,  one  of  the 
men  drew  nigh,  and  patting  her  beneath 
the  chin,  claimed  her  for  a  sweetheart.  A 
blow  from  the  iron  bound  hands  of  William, 
instantly  felled  to  the  earth,  the  miscreant, 
who  could  thus  insult  misfortune  ;  and  well 
would  it  be  for  society,  if  all  who  respect 
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not  the  title,  which  sorrow  gives  its  victims, 
to  our  pity  and  respect,  were  to  meet  with 
the  same  return. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  town  of 
Dover.  Rumor,  ever  busy,  had,  with  her 
hundred  tongues,  spread  the  intelligence  of 
the  capture  of  a  gang  of  smugglers  ;  and 
though  early,  a  dense  crowd  had  assembled 
in  the  market-place,  in  which  the  gaol  was 
then  situated;  and  it  was  with  a  heavy 
heart,  that  the  lieutenant  ordered  his  men 
to  form  in  a  hollow  square,  and  put  the 
prisoners  in  the  centre,  that  they  might  be 
prevented  from  making  their  escape. 

The  sympathy  of  the  good  people  of  Do- 
ver was  strongly  enlisted  in  favor  of  the 
smugglers,  of  whom  they  obtained  many 
little  luxuries,  which  the  heavy  duties  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  custom-house  laws, 
would  have  placed  far  above  their  reach. 
The  first  appearance,therefore,  of  the  officers, 
was  hailed  by  a  universal  yell ;  and  had  it 
not  been  so  unexpected,  there  is  scarcely 
a  doubt,  but  that  some  steps  would  have 
been  taken,  to  rescue  the  prisoners.  As  it 
was,  the  multitude,  with  every  wish  for  their 
safety,  stirred  not  in  their  behalf,  but  saw 
them  enter  the  gloomy  precincts  of  the 
prison,  and  suffered  its  gates  to  be  barred 
upon  them,  without  raising  a  hand  to  pro- 
cure their  freedom. 

After  all  was  again  still,  and  the  multitude 
had  departed,  a  lovely  girl  applied  to  the 
jailor  for  permission  to  visit  the  prisoners. 
Her  petition  was  granted,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, William  again  pressed  the  faithful 
girl  to  his  breast,  almost  happy  in  that  dark 
hour,  to  find  one,  who  would  brave  the  cen- 
sure of  the  world,  to  whisper  consolation  to 
one  whom  she  loved,  whether  in  a  palace 
or  a  prison — and  from  whom,  nothing  but 
death  could  separate  her.      [To  he  continued  ] 

THE  FATHER,  by  mrs.  sigourney. 
It  is  the  duty  of  mothers  to  sustain  the 
reverses  of  fortune.  Frequent  and  sudden 
as  they  have  been  in  our  own  county,  it 
is  important  that  young  females  should 
possess  some  employment,  by  which  they 
might  obtain  a  livelihood  in  case  the}' 
should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting themselves.  When  the  families 
are  unexpectedly  reduced  from  affluence 
to  poverty,  how  pitiful  and  contemptible  il 
is,  to  see  the  mother  desponding  or  helpless, 
and  permitting  her  daughters  to  embarrass 
those  whom  it  is  their  duty,  to  assist  and 
cheer. 

"I  have  lost  my  whole  fortune,"  said  a 
merchant,  as  he  returned  one  evening  to 
his  home,  "we  can  no  longer  keep  our 
carriage.  We  must  leave  this  large  house. 
The  children  can  no  longer  go  to  expensive 


schools.  Yesterday  I  was  a  rich  man. 
To-day  there  is  nothing  I  can  call  my 
own." 

"  Dear  husband,"  said  the  wife,  "  we  are 
still  rich  in  each  other  and  our  children. 
Money  may  pass  away,  but  God  has  given 
us  a  better  treasure  in  those  active  hands 
and  loving  hearts." 

"  Dear  father,"  said  the  children,  "  do 
not  look  so  sober.  We  will  help  you  to 
get  a.  living." 

"What  can  you  do,  poor  things?"  said 
he. 

"  You  shall  see,  you  shall  see,"  answered 
several  cheerful  voices.  "It  is  a  pity  if 
we  have  been  to  school  for  nothing.  How 
can  the  father  of  eight  children  be  poor  ? 
We  shall  work  and  make  you  rich  again." 

"  I  shall  help,"  said  the  youngest  girl, 
hardly  four  years  old.  "1  will  not  have 
any  new  things  bought,  and  I  shall  sell  my 
great  doll." 

The  heart  of  the  husband  and  father, 
which  had  sunk  within  his  bosom  like  a 
stone,  was  lifted  up.  The  sweet  enthusaism 
of  the  scene  cheered  him,  and  his  nightly 
prayer  was  like  a  song  of  praise. 

He  left  his  stately  house.  The  servants 
were  dismissed.  Pictures  and  plate,  rich 
carpets  and  furniture  were  sold,  and  she 
who  had  so  long  been  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion,  shed  no  tear.  "  Pay  every  debt," 
said  she,  "  let  no  one  suffer  through  us, 
and  we  may  yet  be  happy." 

He  rented  a  neat  cottage  and  a  small 
piece  of  ground,  a  few  miles  from  the  city. 
With  the  aid  of  his  sons,  he  cultivated 
vegetables  for  the  market.  He  viewed 
with  delight  and  astonishment  the  economy 
of  his  wife,  nurtured  as  she  had  been  in 
wealth,  and  the  efficiency  which  his 
daughters  soon  acquired  under  her  training. 

The  eldest  one  assisted  her  in  the  work 
of  the  household  and  also  assisted  the 
younger  children.  Besides,  they  executed 
various  works,  which  they  had  learned 
as  accomplishments,  but  which  they  found 
could  be  disposed  of  to  advantage.  They 
embroidered  with  taste  some  of  the  orna- 
mental parts  of  female  apparel,  which 
were  readily  sold  to  a  merchant  in  the  city. 

They  cultivated  flowers  and  sent  bouquets 
to  market,  in  the  cart  that  conveyed  the 
vegetables :  they  platted  straw,  they  paint- 
ed maps,  they  executed  plain  needle  work. 
Every  one  was  at  her  post  busy  and  cheer- 
ful.   The  cottage  was  like  a  bee-hive. 

"  I  never  enjoyed  such  health  before," 
said  the  father. 

"And  I  never  was  as  happy  before," 
said  the  mother. 

"  We  never  knew  how  many  things  we 
could  do,  when  we  lived  in  the  great 
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house,"  said  the  children,  "  and  we  love 
each  other  a  great  deal  better  here. — You 
call  us  your  little  bees." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  father,  "and  you 
make  just  such  honey  as  the  heart  loves  to 
feed  on." 

Economy  as  well  as  industry  was  strictly 
observed — nothing  was  wasted.  Nothing 
unnecessary  was  purchased.  The  eldest 
daughter  became  assistant  teacher  in  a  dis- 
tinguished female  seminary,  and  the  se- 
cond took  her  place,  as  instructress  to  the 
family. 

The  little  dwelling  which  had  always 
been  kept  neat,  they  were  soon  able  to 
beautify.  Its  construction  was  improved 
and  the  vines  and  flowering  trees  were  re- 
planted around  it.  The  merchant  was 
happier  under  his  wood  pine  covered  porch, 
in  a  summer's  evening,  than  he  had  been 
in  his  showy  drawing  room. 

"  We  are  now  thriving  and  prosperous," 
said  he,  "  shall  we  now  return  to  the  city  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no,"  was  the  unanimous 
reply. 

"  Let  us  remain,"  said  the  wife,  "where 
we  have  found  health  and  contentment." 

"  Father,"  said  the  youngest,  "all  we 
children  hope  you  are  not  going  to  be  rich 
again  ;  for  then,''  she  added,  "  we  little  ones 
were  shut  up  in  the  nursery,  and  did  not 
see  much  of  you  or  mother.  Now  we  all 
live  together,and  sister  who  loves  us,  teach- 
es us,  and  we  learn  to  be  industrious  and 
useful.  We  were  none  of  us  happy  when 
we  were  rich  and  did  not  work — So,  father 
please  not  be  a  rich  man  any  more." 

BRIEF  NOTICES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  FE 
MALES.       IVo.  1. 

Spain,  whose  literature  has  been  slightly 
esteemed  by  strangers,  has  produced  many 
females  who  have  been  illustrious  in  every 
department  of  letters.  The  principal  arc 
the  iollowing  : 

DONA  ANA  DE  CERVATON. 

Lady  of  Honor  of  the  Queen  Germana 
de  Foix.  second  wife  of  Don  Fernando  the 
Catholic,  was  more  celebrated  for  her 
bellesdettres  and  splendid  talents,  than  for 
her  rare  beauty,  which  was  so  great  that 
she  was  esteemed  the  fairest  woman  at 
Court.  In  Lucius  Marinas  Siculus  are 
found  the  letters  in  Latin  written  by  that 
author  to  the  lady  above  mentioned,  and 
her  replies  in  the  same  language. 

DONA  ISABEL  DE  JOYA, 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  woman 
of  great  learning.  It  is  related  of  her  that 
she  preached  in  the  church  of  Barcelona, 


to  the  astonishment  of  an  innumerable  con- 
course that  listened  to  her.   After  this,  pass- 
ing on  to  Rome,  she  explained  many  diffi- 
i  cult  points  in  the  books  of  the  subtle  Scott, 
,  before  the  Cardinals  to  their  satisfaction. 

LUISA  SIGEA, 

A  native  of  Toledo,  was  celebrated  for 

:  her  erudition  in  Philosophy  and  belles-let- 
tres, and  especially  in  the  languages;  for 

|  she  understood  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Ara- 
bic and  Syriac ;  and  it  is  said  that  she 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope  Paul  III.  in  these 

I  five  languages.  Her  father,  Diego  Sigea 
being  called  after  this  to  the  Court  at  Lis- 
bon by  the  Preceptor  of  Theology  of  Por- 
tugal, Duke  de  Braganza,  the  Infanta  Do- 
na Maria  of  Portugal,  daughter  of  the  King 

;  Don  Manuel,  being  very  fond  of  letters, 
chose  for  her  companion  the  learned  Sigea. 

DONA  OLIVIA  SARBUCO  DE  NANTES, 

A  native  of  Alcarez,  was  a  woman  of 
'  deep  penetration  and  elevated  genius  in 
Physics,  Medicine,  Morals  and  Politics, 
as  may  be  learned  from  her  writings.  But 
what  most  distinguished  her  was  her  Phy- 
|  siological  and  Medical  system,  in  which 
contrary  to  all  the  ancients,  she  maintain- 
ed that  it  was  not  the  blcod  that  nourishes 
our  bodies,  but  the  white  substance  diffu- 
sed through  all  the  nerves  ;  and  to  the  de- 
fects of  ibis  vital  diffusion,  she  attributed 
almost  all  our  infirmities.  This  system, 
which  was  unheeded  by  the  incurious 
Spaniards,  the  English  embraced  eagerly; 
and  we  are  actually  receiving  it  at  this 
hour  from  the  hand  of  strangers  as  their 
own  invention,  while  it  is  unquestionably 
our  own. 

Although  it  appears  this  great  woman 
!  preceded  Descartes  in  the  opinion  of  the 
brain's  being  the  only  domicile  of  the  ra- 
tional soul,  yet  she  extended  it  to  its  whole 
;  substance,  not  confining  it  to  the  pineal 
gland  alone,  as  Descartes  did. 

Such  was  the  confidence  which  Dona 
Olivia  had  in  her  ability  to  defend  her  sin- 
gular opinions,  that  in  the  Letter  of  Dedi- 
cation which  she  wrote  to  the  Condo  de 
Barajos,  President  of  Castilla,  she  begged 
'  him  to  employ  his  authority  to  assemble 
:  the  most  learned  physicians  of  Spain,  of- 
.  fering  to  convince  them  that  the  Physical 
and  Medicinal  System,  which  was  then 
,  taught  in  the  schools,  was  entirely  wrong, 
i  She  flourished  in  the  time  of  Philip  II. 

DONA  BERN ADA  FERNEGRA. 

A  Portuguese  lady,  understanding  and 
speaking  with  facility  several  languages, 
was  versed  in  Poetry,  Rhetoric,  Philosophy 
and  Mathematics.  She  left  several  poeti- 
cal productions.    And  the  famous  Lope  de 
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Vega  so  highly  appreciated  the  extraordi- 
nary merit  of  this  lady,  that  he  dedicated 
to  her  his  elegy,  entitled  la  Filiis. 

DONA  JULIANA  MORELLA, 

A  native  of  Barcelona,  was  a  prodigy  of  j 
learning.    Her  father  having  committed  a 
homicide,  fled,  carrying  her  with  him  to  j 
Lyons,  where,  in  pursuing  her  studies,  the  i 
remarkable  girl  made  such  rapid  progress  , 
that  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  (it  being  in  ! 
1607)  she  defended  public  theses  in  phi-  ! 
losophy,  which  she  dedicated  to  Margaret  j 
of  Austria,  Queen  of  Spain.    At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  according  to  the  account  of  Gui- 
do  Patin,  who  lived  at  that  time,  she  en- 
tered into  the  public  disputations  in  the 
College  of  Jesuits  at  Lyons.     She  under- 
stood Philosophy,  Theology,  Music,  and 
Jurisprudence.    It  is  said  that  she  spoke 
fourteen  languages. 


THE  BRIDEGROOM'S  PROBATION. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  LANCBEIN. 

A  young  Englishman,  from  gaming,  love 
affairs,  and  other  such  gold  scattering  enjoy-  | 
ments,  had  so  nearly  reached  the  dregs  of ; 
his  great-grandfather's  hereditary  portion, 
that  he  could  calculate  the  departing  hour 
of  his  last  guinea.    As  one  evening  he  was 
returning  home  from  one  of  those  haunts  of 
dissipation  which  he  habitually  frequented, 
feeble  in  body  as  in  mind,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  casting  a  firm  look  upon  the 
ruin  of  his  fortune,  he  could  not  well  deter- 
mine whether  he  should  end  his  troubles  by 
drawing  a  trigger,  or  by  throwing  himself 
into  the  Thames. 

While  he  thus  wavered  betwixt  fire  and 
water,  the  very  profound  idea  occurred  to 
him  not  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself, 
but  to  allow  himself  to  be  conducted  out  of 
the  labyrinth  of  poverty  by  the  fair  hand  of 
some  wealthy  bride.  With  this  consoling 
thought  he  went  to  bed,  and  already  in  his 
nocturnal  visions  the  rapid  racers  flew,  the 
fair  girls  frisked  around  him,  both  of  which 
he  was  happy  in  thinking  he  might  main- 
tain in  future  upon  the  dowry  of  his  wife. 

On  the  following  morning  he  reflected 
anew  upon  his  plan,  and  found  it  unexcep- 
tionable in  every  point  excepting  the  very 
slight  circumstance  of  not  knowing  when 
or  where  he  was  to  find  the  rich  heiress  he 
wanted.  In  London,  where  all  the  world 
regarded  him  as  a  spendthrift,  it  was  not 
once  to  be  thought  of;  he  saw  that  for  the 
future  he  must  throw  his  nets  out  elsewhere. 
After  much  cogitation  and  searching,  he  at 
last  hit  upon  an  old,  rich  colonel,  living 
upon  his  own  estate,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  capital,  who  fortunately  had  no 


acquaintances  in  London,  and  was  the  fa- 
ther of  an  only  daughter. 

Into  the  house  of  this  gentleman,  by 
means  of  a  friend,  to  whom  he  promised 
half  the  booty,  he  got  himself  introduced 
and  received.  The  daughter  of  the  colonel 
was  an  awkward  country  girl,  with  round 
chubby  cheeks  like  Reuben's  cherubim,  and 
looked  particularly  odd  in  the  hand-me- 
down  attire  p€  her  sainted  mother,  which 
did  not  at  all  fit  her,  and  was  of  course  not 
of  the  most  fashionable  cut.  Her  mind, 
too,  was  as  attractive  as  her  attire  :  she 
could  only  talk  of  hens  and  geese  ;  and 
when  any  other  topic  came  above-board, 
her  conversation  was  limited  to  a  "yes, 
yes,"  or  a  "  no,  no;"  all  beyond  this  seem- 
ed to  her  sinful. 

This  wooden  puppet  was  indeed  a 
mighty  contrast  to  the  sprightly,  gay,  and 
lively  nymphs  with  whom  the  young  Brit- 
on had,  until  this  period,  been  toying;  but 
he  carefully  confined  to  the  solitude  of  his 
own  bosom  the  disagreeable  feelings  of  this 
heaven-and-earth  distant  difference.  His 
flattering  tongue  called  the  girl's  silliness 
celestial  innocence,  and  her  red,  swollen 
cheeks  he  likened  to  the  beauty  of  the  full- 
blown damask  rose.  The  end  of  the  song 
was,  he  turned  to  the  father  and  sued  warm- 
ly for  his  daughter's  hand. 

The  colonel,  during  his  sixty  years'  ca- 
reer through  the  world,  had  collected  this 
much  knowledge  of  mankind,  that  howev- 
er slily  this  voung  man  had  masked  him- 
self, he  coufd,  nevertheless,  discover  the 
fortune-hunter  peeping  through  the  disguise. 
At  first,  therefore,  he  thought  of  perempto- 
rily refusing  him  permission  to  woo  his 
daughter;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he 
thought,  "the  youth  is  fashionable,  and  per- 
haps I  may  be  doing  him  injustice  ; — he, 
as  yet,  betrays  no  anxiety  about  the  portion, 
and  why  should  the  girl,  who  is  marriage- 
able, remain  longer  at  home  ?  His  request 
shall  be  granted,— but  his  apparent  disin- 
terestedness shall  stand  a  decisive  trial." 

The  suitor  was  then  informed  that  the 
father  had  no  objections  to  the  match  pro- 
vided his  daughter  would  give  her  consent; 
and  she,  poor  thing,  replied  as  in  duty 
bound, — "  My  fathers  will  is  mine."  In- 
deed, could  anything  else  be  expected. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  performed  at  the  coun- 
try-house of  the  colonel,  and  he  instantly 
made  his  son-in-law  acquainted  with  his 
wife's  portion,  which  in  German  money 
might  amount  to  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
The  dissembler  acted  as  if  he  wished  to 
know  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  so- 
lemnly vowed  that  he  had  not,  as  yet, 
thought  of  such  things,  but  had  regarded 
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only  the  noble  qualities  of  his  charming 
wife,  whose  pure  self  was  dearer  to  him 
than  all  the  treasures  of  the  world. 

Upon  this  they  sat  down  to  table  and  the 
father-in-law  urged  and  begged  that  they 
would  make  as  much  haste  as  possible,  as 
it  was  his  intention  that  the  young  mar- 
ried people  should  set  off  that  very  after- 
noon for  London,  and  that  he  should  ac- 
company them. 

The  son-in-law  was  confounded  and  be- 
gan to  make  some  excuses  about  travelling 
or  the  first  day  of  his  happiness ;  but  the 
soldier  maintained  that  these  were  futile, 
assuring  him  that  he  had  particular  reasons 
for  proceeding  forthwith  to  the  capital,  and 
that  his  matrimonial  joys  would  be  as  well 
realized  in  London  as  in  the  country. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Why  the  journey 
was  immediately  undertaken.  The  old 
man  secured  in  a  small  casket,  before  the 
eyes  of  the  bridegroom,  the  portion  of  the 
bride,  partly  in  gold  and  partly  in  bank 
notes,  took  it  under  his  arm,  and  placed 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  young  people  in 
the  carriage. 

The  road  ran  through  a  forest,  and 
scarcely  had  they  fairly  entered  it,  when 
two  horsemen  darted  out  from  the  brush- 
wood, with  masks  upon  their  faces,  and 
stopped  the  carriage.  One  of  the  persons 
watched  the  postillion  with  a  presented  pis- 
tol, while  the  other  approached  the  coach 
window,  and  said,  M  We  are  adventurers, 
and  request  you  to  give  us  up  instantly  the 
portion  of  the  bride  !" 

The  colonel  and  his  son-in  law  swore  and 
ranted,  but  the  robber  coolly  insisted  upon 
his  demand.  After  some  parleying,  how- 
ever, the  horseman  bent  towards  the  young 
man,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  That  you 
may  see  we  are  the  most  reasonable  men, 
we  leave  you  the  choice  of  two  things, — 
give  us  either  the  bride  or  her  portion  :  for 
certain  reasons  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  us, 
and  no  one  shall  ever  know  your  decision." 

The  bridegroom  did  not  think  long  about 
the  matter,  for  he  whispered,  "  Take  the 
bride  1"  "  Brother,"  cried  the  robber  to  his 
accomplice,  "  we  shall  take  the  bride." 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  soldier 
seized  his  gentle  son-in-law  by  the  neck, 
shook  him  violently,  and  exclaimed  with  a 
thundering  voice,  "Ah!  villian  !  so  my 
conjecture  was  not  unfounded,  that  you 
cared  not  for  my  daughter,  but  merely  for 
her  fortune !  God  be  praised  that  my  child 
and  my  money  are  not  yet  irrevocably  in 
your  clutches  !  Know,  then,  knave  !  the 
man  who  married  you  was  no  clergyman, 
he  was  a  brother  soldier  in  priest's  attire ; 
and  these  gentlemen  are  no  highwaymen, 
but  friends  who  have  done  me  the  service 


of  proving  you.  Since  then  you  have  laid 
open  your  whole  vileness,  we  shall  have 
no  more  connexion.  I  shall  return  home 
with  my  daughter  and  my  money,  and  you 
may  go  to  London — or  to  the  devil !" 

With  these  words  he  transplanted  the 
astonished  bridegroom  with  a  kick  from  the 
carriage  to  the  road,  and  ordered  the  pos- 
tillion to  turn  about.  The  outlaw  trudged 
back  to  London,  and  had  while  upon  the 
road,  the  fairest  and  best  opportunity  of 
determining  whether  he  should  now  use  a 
pistol,  or  throw  himself  into  the  river. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  ENVIOUS  MAN. 

He  who  in  the  scenes  of  active  life  looks 
round  with  uneasiness  on  the  prosperity  of 
others,  and  grieves  to  see  that  success  at- 
tend their  efforts  which  does  not  follow  his 
— who  cannot  bear  that  his  neighbor  should 
be  happy,  while  he  is  miserable,  and  who 
blasts  all  his  happiness  and  all  his  peace 
by  fruitless  murmurings  about  distresses, 
which  his  own  folly  has  produced — who 
never  thinks  his  business  successful,  unless 
it  outvies  that  of  his  opponent,  and  who 
grieves  to  hear  of  the  fortunate  termination 
of  any  plan  which  does  not  yield  him  some 
interest  or  honor. 

He  who  in  the  social  and  domestic  circle 
suffers  all  his  bliss  to  be  embittered  by  re- 
pining at  the  magnificence  of  others, — who, 
though  he  will  not  openly  and  daringly  de- 
preciate the  character  of  worth — still  hesi- 
tates not  by  artful  and  malevolent  insinua- 
tions to  shake  the  strength  of  its  founda- 
tion,— who  listens  with  torture,  to  praise  be- 
stowed on  an  opponent,  and  leaves  no  art, 
however  base  and  despicable,  untried  to 
supplant  and  overthrow  him. 

In  short,  he  who  in  every  scene  of  life 
mars  the  comforts  he  might  enjoy,  by  the 
bitterness  of  his  own  heart, — who,  left  to 
himself,  thinks  only  on  some  fancied 
wrongs  he  has  endured,  and  lays  plans  to 
reap  ample  vengeance — whose  heart  is 
ever  in  commotion.  Who  greedily  devours 
all  slander  and  scurrility,  when  directed 
against  the  object  which  he  holds  in  detes- 
tation,— whose  feelings  are  ever  ruffled  and 
disturbed, — who  knows  no  peace — who  en- 
joys no  happiness, — who  misconstrues  the 
intentions  of  those  who  really  are  seeking 
his  welfare, — and  who,  to  sum  up  all, 
makes  this  life  one  scene  of  trouble  and  un- 
easiness, just  because  another  has  a  smile 
upon  his  countenance. 

Is  not  envy  then  a  bitter  weed  ?  Ought 
it  not  to  be  eradicated?  Who  shall  in- 
dulge it  ?  Seeing  that  it  is  productive  of 
so  much  misery  to  himself,  as  well  as  un- 
happiness  to  others,  and  ends  only  in  vani- 
ty and  vexation  of  spirit. 
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THE  HOMICIDE  OF  THE  DARK  PLAIN.— A  TALE  OF  THE  PENACOOKS. 


One  of  the  most  powerful,  certainly  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  as  well  as  peaceful 
tribes  of  Indians  that  ever  inhabited  New- 
England,  was  that  of  the  Penacooks.  They 
occupied  the  valley  of  the  Merrimack, 
roaming  along  its  borders,  from  the  great 
falls  of  Amoskeag,  up  the  noble  river  as  far 
as  the  lesser  falls  or  rapids  of  the  Winne- 
pisiogee.  The  principal  seat  of  the  tribe 
seems  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  estab- 
lished at  Penacook,  on  the  high  table  lands 
which  overlook  the  narrow  valley,  near 
where  the  capital  of  New- Hampshire  is 
now  located  ;  and  the  remains  of  their  rude 
fortifications  thrown  up  for  defence  against 
their  inveterate  enemies,  the  marauding 
and  warlike  Mohawks,  have  been  traced 
out  by  the  writer  of  this,  on  what  is  now 
"the  DarkPlain,"  east  of  the  beautiful  vil- 
lage of  Concord,  anciently  called  Penne- 
cooke. 

As  early  as  1659,  the  adventurous  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  colony,  turning  their 
eyes  to  the  wilds  of  New-Hampshire,  with 
something  of  the  same  spirit  perhaps  which 
now  drives  thousands  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  the  western  wilds,  petitioned  for  "  a  tract 
of  land  to  ye  quantity  of  12  miles  square, 
at  a  place  called  Pennecooke."  All  grants 
of  lands  in  those  days  were  made  with 
conditions  requiring  actual  settlements 
within  a  given  time,  but  no  settlement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  under  this  grant, 
and  it  was  not  until  1668,  in  the  month  of 
May,  that  "  a  trading  house,"  or  place  of 
traffic  with  the  Indians,  was  first  establish- 
ed at  Penacook,  by  Captain  Richard  Wal- 


dron  and  Peter  Coffin  of  Piscataqua.  At 
these  "  trading-houses,"  which  were  the 
"  pot  houses,"  or  groggeries  of  those  days, 
the  shrewd  Yankee  would  barter  away  his 
rum,  tobacco,  beads  and  trinkets,  for  the 
rich  and  valuable  furs  of  the  beaver  and  ot- 
ter, then  abounding  in  that  region. 

When  Waldron,  first  commenced  his 
trading  house  however,  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  and  sachems  of  the  tribe  remon- 
strated against  his  selling  liquors,  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  expose  them  to  be  van- 
quished and  slain  by  the  Mohawks.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  send  some  of  their 
principal  chiefs  to  Piscataqua,  to  entreat 
Captain  Waldron  not  to  send  any  more 
liquor  to  Penacook,  and  that  what  he  had 
sent  might  be  poured  upon  the  ground,  for 
that  it  "  would  make  ye  Indians  all  one 
Divill."  But  what  cared  the  money  lov- 
ing traders?  If  the  Indians  would  buy, 
even  against  the  admonitions  of  their  chiefs, 
they  were  resolved  to  sell  the  intoxicating 
liquors,  though  by  so  doing  they  might  ex- 
pose their  own  friends  to  danger. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  tragedy  was 
enacted.  The  trading-house  had  been 
roughly  finished  of  logs  cut  from  the  pri- 
meval forest;  and  pickets  of  spruce  poles 
had  been  placed  around  the  store  by  way 
of  defence.  The  Indians,  as  soon  as  they 
found  their  favorite  articles  for  sale  in  the 
trading-house,  began  to  frequent  it,  in  the 
morning,  at.  noon  and  night-fall ;  and  so 
loth  were  they  to  leave,  that  warm  dis- 
putes frequently  arose  about  getting  the  In- 
dians out  of  the  enclosure,  and  on  their  way 
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home  to  their  wigwams  beyond  the  river 
ere  the  darkness" of  night  set  in.  About 
six  months  after  the  traffic  was  opened,  a 
warm  dispute  arose  between  Thomas  Dick- 
inson, one  of  Waldron's  men,  and  an  In- 
dian, who  had  spent  a  good  portion  of  the 
day  in  the  trading-house,  and  got  much  in- 
toxicated, which  ended  in  violence.  The 
Indian,  the  instant  his  passion  was  roused 
by  an  attempt  to  shove  him  out  of  the  fort, 
hurled  his  tomahawk  at  the  head  of  Dick- 
inson, and  in  the  next  breath  the  reeking 
scalp  of  the  murdered  Englishman  was 
held  in  the  uplifted  hand  of  the  maddened 
savage.  A  yell  of  triumph  burst  from  his 
lips,  and  reverberated  through  the  forest, 
and  all  again  became  still.  He  offered  no 
further  violence. — In  a  few  moments  after- 
wards, he  expressed  his  sorrow  for  what  he 
had  done —  said  he  "was  much  sorry  for 
the  death  of  the  Englishman,  and  that  he 
had  not  done  it,  had  he  not  been  drunk." 
Two  of  the  remaining  Englishmen  in  the 
fort,  then  bound  the  hands  of  the  murderer, 
and  conducted  him  to  the  Indian  wigwam 
a  mile  distant. 

On  the  following  day,  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  met  in  solemn  council.  The  murderer 
of  Dickinson  underwent  a  protracted  trial. 
The  debate  ran  high,  and  at  last  they  pass- 
ed sentence,  that  the  murderer  should"  be 
shot.  He  was  accordingly  executed  on  the 
following  day  at  noon — Paul  Waldron  and 
James  Coffin,  who  had  led  him  bound  into 
the  presence  of  the  chiefs,  having  been  re- 
quested to  shoot  him,  which  they  did  in 
presence  of  the  tribe.  He  died  undaunted 
— still  saying  he  was  "  much  sorry  for  the 
death  of  Englishman,  and  had  not  killed 
him,  had  he  not  been  drunk." 

Such  was  the  justice  of  the  Penacooks 
in  1668,  on  the  homicide  of  the  Dark  Plain. 
And  such  the  deplorable  consequences  of 
the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits.  Waldron,  and 
Coffin,  his  partner  in  the  enterprise  at  Pen- 
acook,  were  tried  before  the  magistrates  of 
Massachusetts,  "for  selling  liquor  to  ye  In- 
dians," and  although  Waldron  got  clear  by 
swearing  that  he  had  no  direct  agency  in 
sending  the  liquors  to  the  fort,  Coffin  was 
ad  judged  guilty  of  an  offence,  and  sentenced 
to  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  and  costs. 

SENDING  WIVES  TO  THE  VIRGINIANS, 
IN  1621. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Virginia,  when 
the  adventurers  were  principally  unmarried 
men,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  export 
such  women  as  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
quit  England,  as  wives  to  the  planters.  A 
letter  accompanying  a  shipment  of  these 
matrimonial  exiles,  dated  London,  August 


12,  1621,  is  illustrative  of  the  manners  of 
the  times,  and  the  concern  then  felt  for  the 
welfare  of  the  colony,  and  female  virtue  ;  it 
is  as  follows : 

"  We  send  you  a  ship,  one  widow,  and 
eleven  maids,  for  wives  for  the  people  of 
Virginia ;  there  hath  been  especial  care 
had  in  the  choice  of  them,  for  there  hath 
not  one  of  them  been  received  but  upon 
good  commendations. 

"In  case  they  cannot  be  presently  mar- 
ried, we  desire  that  they  may  be  put  with 
several  householders  that  have  wives  till 
they  can  be  provided  with  husbands.  There 
are  nearly  fifty  more  that  are  shortly  to 
come,  and  are  sent  by  our  Honorable  Lord 
and  Treasurer,  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
and  certain  worthy  gentlemen,  who,  taking 
into  their  consideration  that  the  plantation 
can  never  flourish  till  families  are  planted, 
and  the  respect  of  wives  and  children  for 
their  people  on  the  soil,  therefore  having 
given  this  fair  beginning  ;  for  the  reimburs- 
ing of  whose  charges,  it  is  ordered  that 
every  man  that  marries  them,  give  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pound  of  the  best  tobacco 
for  each  of  them. 

"Though  we  are  desirous  that  the  mar- 
riage be  free  according  to  nature,  and  not 
married  to  servants  ;  but  only  to  such  free- 
men or  tenants  as  have  means  to  maintain 
them.  We  pray  you,  therefore,  to  be  fa- 
thers to  them  in  this  business,  not  enforcing 
them  to  marry  against  the  will." 

THE  DIVINE  PRESENCE. 

Milton's  «  dark  from  excess  of  light'  was 
anticipated  and  applied  by  Rabbi  Joshua,  in 
answer  to  a  demand  of  the  Emperor  Tra- 
jan. 'You  teach,'  said  the  Emperor  to 
Rabbi  Joshua,  'that  your  God  is  every- 
where. I  should  like  to  see  him.'  'God's 
presence  is,  indeed,  every  where,'  replied 
Joshua,  'but  he  cannot  be  seen  ;  no  mortal 
eye  can  behold  his  glory."  The  Emperor 
insisted.  '  Well,'  said  Joshua, '  suppose  we 
go  first  to  look  at  one  of  his  ambassadors  ?' 
The  Emperor  consented.  The  Rabbi  took 
him  and  bid  hirn  look  at  the  sun,  which  then 
happened  to  be  in  meridian  splendor.  '  I 
cannot  see,'  said  Trajan,  *  the  light  dazzles 
me.'  'Thou  art  unable,'  said  Joshua,  'to 
endure  the  light  of  one  of  his  creatures,  and 
can'st  thou  expect  to  behold  the  resplendent 
glory  of  the  Creator?  Would  not  such  a 
light  annihilate  theeV 

Origin  of  the  word  Nightmare. — The 
nightmare  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
fro°m  Mara,  an  evil  spirit  of  the  Scandinavi- 
ans, which  according  to  the  Runic  theology, 
siezed  men  in  their  sleep  and  deprived  them 
of  the  power  of  volition. 
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ALL  THAT'S  BRIGHT  MUST  FADE 
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SECOND  VERSE : 

Who  would  seek  to  prize  Better  far  to  be 

Delights  that  end  in  aching?  In  utter  darkness  lying, 

Who  would  trust  to  ties  Than  be  blest  with  light,  and  see 

That  ev'ry  hour  are  breaking  ?  That  light  for  ever  flying  ! 

All  that's  bright  must  fade,  &c. 


Melancholy. 
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All  that's  bright  must  fade, 


The     bright -est   still  the    fleet -est; 
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All  that's  sweet  was  made  But 


to      be     lost  when   sweet-est ; 
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Stars  that  shine  and  fall, 


The      flow'r   that  droops  in  spring   -  ing 
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These,  a -las!   are      types   of    all       To    which  our  hearts 
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All  that's  bright  must  fade, 


The   bright  -  est     still    the      fleet  -  est 
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All      that's      sweet      was    made  But 


to      be  lost  when   sweet  -  est. 
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An  Army  Drunk. — History  relates  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  whole  French 
Army  was  drunk  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Wagram.  It  lay  in  vineyards,  and  in 
Austria  the  cellars  are  situated  in  the  grounds  upon  which  the  vine  is  grown.  The  vin- 
tage was  good,  the  quantity  abundant,  the  soldiers  drank  immoderately;  and  the  Aus- 
trians,  had  they  but  known  that  the  French  were  overcome  with  liquor  and  sleep,  and 
made  a  sudden  attack  in  the  night,  might  have  put  them  completely  to  the  rout.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  make  one-tenth  of  the  soldiers  betake  themselves  to  arms. 
On  what  threads  hang  the  destinies  of  empires  !  All  might  that  day  have  been  changed ; 
the  fifth  act  of  the  great  drama  which  had  been  so  long  performing  in  Europe,  might 
have  had  a  wine-cellar  for  denouement. 
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ORIGINAL. 
ROMANCE  AND  REALITY  ;  or,  the  return. 

The  sun  grew  broader  as  he  settled  into 
the  crimson  clouds  of  the  Western  horizon, 
like  the  primitive  Christian,  who  expand- 
ed to  the  dignity  of  a  saint  when  he  sank 
on  the  gory  arena  of  martydom.  The  so- 
litary bird  flapped  her  broad  wing  over  the 
expanse  of  blue  waters  as  she  hurried  to 
her  place  of  rest,  while  the  rising  gale  be- 
gan to  deck  the  ocean  with  the  snow-white 
wreaths  she  wears  when  she  is  married  to 
the  storm.  Darkness  came  down  upon  the 
deep,  and  neither  twinkling  star  nor  majes- 
tic moon  obtruded  their  minority  report ; 
nor  did  Aurora  Borealis  dart  forth  his  re- 
sentful protest  from  the  North,  for  as  the 
sun  descended,  thick  clouds  came  up,  and 
piled  themselves  against  the  sky  like  an 
extinguisher  capping  even  the  smoking 
wick  of  light. 

Yet  through  the  gloom  might  be  discern  - 
ed  something  like  a  small  white  cloud,  roll- 
ing about  near  the  surface  of  the  sea,  until 
a  dash  of  heavy  foam  betrayed  the  spars 
and  rigging  of  a  lone  ship  struggling  through 
the  noisy  waves,  and  rejoicing  in  the  tu- 
mult of  the  winds  which  sped  her  on  her 
way.  The  sullen  night-watch,  either 
paced  the  deck  and  conversed  on  topics 
wholly  foreign  from  their  present  condition, 
or  leaned  drowsily  upon  the  windlass, 
lulled  by  the  rude  song  of  the  blast  as  it 
roared  through  the  cordage — all,  save  one 
youthful  being  who  differed  much  in  form 
and  feature,  if  not  in  garb  from  every  other 
individual  on  board. 

He  sat  on  what  are  termed  the  night- 
heads  of  the  vessel,  directly  over  the  prow, 
alone  and  abstracted.  Nearly  as  pale  as 
the  huge  foresail  which  rounded  behind 
him  in  the  breeze,  and  with  his  large  blue 
eyes  fixed  on  the  foam  that  curled  beneath 
his  seat,  he  leaned  upon  the  broad  timber 
that  jutted  up  at  his  side,  and  lived  over 
again,  the  scenes  from  which  he  had  been 
suddenly  torn. 

In  the  retired  hamlet  to  which  he  be- 
longed, word  had  come  to  him  of  fortunes 
made  beyond  the  sea,  of  mines  unexplored, 
and  of  sudden  prosperity,  which  darted 
upon  the  penniless  wanderer,  like  forked 
lightning  gilding  the  black  clouds  of  mid- 
night. Such  had  been  his  inexperienced 
dreams,  and  the  image  of  Caroline  Wray 
had  mingled  with  them :  it  was  for  her 
sake  that  he  desired  prosperity.  He  would 
not  take  the  orphan  Caroline  from  the  shel- 
ter of  her  aunt's  cottage,  humble  as  it  was, 
until  he  had  provided  her  an  asylum  more 
in  consonance  with  the  elegant  mansion  of 
her  deceased  parents. 


As  Alfred  sat  on  the  vessel's  prow,  sur- 
rounded by  the  gloom  of  night,  and  often 
enveloped  in  the  mist  of  the  ocean  which 
scattered  itself  over  the  forecastle,  he 
thought  upon  the  parting  scene  with  Caro- 
line. She  had  met  him  in  a  valley  of 
willows  at  twilight,  a  valley  that  had  often 
been  consecrated  by  their  vows  of  con- 
stancy, by  the  utterance  of  affection  as 
sincere  as  it  was  pure.  He  remembered 
how  earnestly  she  entreated  him  to  aban- 
don his  design  of  going  abroad,  her  keen 
apprehension  of  approaching  evil,  and  her 
presentiment  that  they  should  never  meet 
again.  All  this  tender  concern  on  her  part, 
he  attributed  to  the  depth  and  sincerity  of 
her  attachment,  and  judging  her  heart  by 
his  own,  he  felt  confident  that  she  could 
never  swerve.  Though  all  the  world 
became  his  foes,  he  felt  that  Caroline 
would  be  his.  that  she  could  never  cease 
to  love  him  more  than  all  the  world  beside. 

What  mortal  eye  could  gaze  unappalled 
into  the  vista  of  future  years  ?  Oh !  veil 
but  seldom  raised,  and  even  when  the 
prophetic  seer  has  been  permitted  to  glance 
into  futurity,  it  has  been  left  for  coming 
ages,  to  read  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
predictions,  the  meaning  of  the  mystic 
sentences,  and  the  strange  figures  in  which 
truth  was  enshrined,  lest  its  full  blaze 
should  prove  too  much  for  the  frail  intellect 
of  man.  Pleasant  were  the  contempla- 
tions of  our  hero,  and  all  the  future  lay 
before  him  like  an  interminable  plain, 
spangled  with  roses.  He  was  started  from 
his  dream  by  the  shrill  cry  of  the  officers, 
"  Rouse  up  and  prepare  to  shorten  sail !" 
He  now  perceived  that  the  plunging  of  the 
vessel  had  greatly  increased,  and  that  the 
masts  were  bending  and  writhing  beneath 
the  crowd  of  canvass  with  which  the  cap- 
tain had  burthened  the  ship  before  retiring 
to  rest.  The  top-gallant-sails  were  now 
clued  up,  and  Alfred  ascended  the  rigging 
for  the  purpose  of  furling  one  of  them. 
He  felt  the  full  force  of  the  blast  when  he 
reached  the  top-mast  cross-trees,  and  he 
had  no  sooner  ventured  upon  the  yard  than 
the  sail  was  blown  suddenly  in  his  face, 
and  then  it  was  as  suddenly  carried  from 
him,  tearing  from  his  breast  a  miniature  of 
Caroline  which  he  had  suspended  from  his 
neck.  This  precious  token  was  caught  by 
the  wind,  and  carried  from  his  sight  for- 
ever. After  the  lop-sails  had  been  double 
reefed,  and  all  made  snug,  Alfred  had 
leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained. He  placed  his  hand  mechanically 
upon  his  breast,  and  re-assured  himself 
that  Caroline's  last  gift  was  indeed  gone, 
and  then  on  the  page  of  memory  alone 
remained,  for  him,  the  features  of  his 
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heart's  dearest  treasure.  He  was  not  su- 
perstitious, and  the  omen  passed  unheeded. 
He  knew  only  that  he  had  lost  a  token, 
which  he  had  intended  as  a  solace  through 
all  his  wanderings;  and  those  wanderings 
were  doomed  to  be  of  a  more  painful  nature 
than  the  sanguine  youth  had  anticipated. 
Several  weeks  after  the  loss  of  the  minia- 
ture, Alfred  had  gone  to  his  hammock  in 
the  early  part  of  the  night,  to  breathe  a 
prayer  for  Caroline,  and  then  betake  him 
to  his  wave-rocked  slumber.  He  could 
not  judge  how  long  he  had  slept,  when  he 
was  startled  suddenly  from  his  repose,  by 
a  loud  cry.  He  sprang  upon  deck,  sup- 
posing that  his  watch  had  been  called — 
but  far  other  cry  than  that  now  saluted  his 
ears,  a  cry  that  has  often,  when  heard  at 
midnight,  appalled  the  stoutest  heart.  On 
reaching  the  deck,  Alfred  cast  his  eyes 
over  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  and  saw,  at  a 
short  distance,  the  white  breakers  foaming 
and  wreathing  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  while  the  roar  of  the  dashing  waters 
could  be  distinctly  heard.  A  want  of  sub- 
ordination hastened  the  fate  of  the  vessel. 
The  captain  called  hoarsely  through  his 
trumpet,  "stand  by  to  go  in  stays  !"  while 
the  first  mate  was  busy  in  endeavoring  to 
clear  away  the  long  boat.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  ship  was  urging  rapidly  toward 
the  rocks.  Alfred  remembered  no  more, 
until  he  opened  his  eyes  on  the  strand,  and 
beheld  standing  around  him,  a  group  of 
men,  unlike  any  that  he  had  previously 
encountered.  They  were,  for  the  most 
part,  tall  and  meagre,  and  nearly  naked. 
They  were  armed  with  long  knives  and 
spears.  By  gestures  they  commanded 
him  to  arise.  As  he  did  so,  he  glanced 
toward  the  sea,  and  beheld  the  black  hulk 
of  the  ship  apparently  wedged  between  the 
rocks,  while  the  waters  dashed  and  foamed 
around  her,  like  the  rabble  of  Rome  be- 
setting the  hero  of  Coriolani.  The  fate  of 
his  shipmates  he  never  learned,  although 
he  judged  it  not  improbable,  that,  some  of 
them  luid  been  saved,  and  hurried  away 
into  slavery — a  fate  which  awaited  our 
hero;  for  no  sooner  had  he  risen  upon  his 
feet,  than  he  was  placed  upon  a  camel, 
and  carried  away  captive  into  the  heart  of 
the  Great  Arabian  Desert. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a 
detailed  "account  of  all  the  adventures 
which  befel  Alfred  ;  but  seven  years  of 
captivity  had  not  shaken  his  constancy, 
and  oftener  than  his  masters  paid  their 
devotions  to  Allah,  and  acknowledged  their 
allegiance  to  his  Prophet,  did  our  hero 
breathe  his  prayer  for  the  happiness  of 
Caroline.  At  the  end  of  seven  years,  he 
was  happily  released  from  bondage,  through 


the  intervention  of  an  English  traveller. 
He  embarked  on  board  of  a  ship  in  the 
Mediterranean,  bound  to  England.  When 
he  reached  that  country,  and  was  once 
more  addressed  in  his  native  tongue,  he 
believed  that  his  wanderings  were  at  an 
end,  and  he  panted  impatiently  to  receive 
the  embrace  and  the  welcome  of  her  who 
had  been  the  star  of  his  existence,  through 
a  long  night  of  servitude.  He  had  even 
bargained  with  the  captain  of  a  vessel, 
respecting  his  passage  to  America,  when 
he  was  suddenly  pounced  upon  by  a  re- 
morseless press-gang,  and  he  found  him- 
self once  more  a  prisoner.  His  situation 
was  not,  however,  so  deplorable  as  it  had 
been  on  the  desert ;  for  he  found  means  to 
despatch  several  letters  to  Caroline,  in 
which  he  assured  her  of  his  changeless 
constancy,  and  begged  her  never  to  despair 
of  his  ultimate  return.  At  the  expiration 
of  three  wearisome  years,  he  was  so  fortun  - 
ate as  to  procure  an  honorable  discharge 
from  the  British  service;  and  although  he 
had  not  realized  the  golden  dreams  of  his 
youth,  yet  he  returned  not  penniless  to  his 

native  land. 

******* 

It  was  a  glorious  afternoon  in  midsum- 
mer— the  sun  poured  his  brightest  ray3 
upon  the  waving  fields  of  New-England; 
while  here  and  there  could  be  seen  the 
brown  hay-maker,  piling  the  spoil  of  his 
scythe  into  heaps ;  and  on  the  ruined  column 
of  some  old  bridge,  sat  the  listless  angler, 
preaching  a  lesson  respecting  the  uncer- 
tainty of  earthly  enjoyments,  to  the  shining 
fishes  beneath  him.  The  merry  birds  sent 
forth  their  melody  from  every  bush  and 
green  tree,  and  nature  smiled  in  her 
choices  robes. 

A  solitary  way-farer  was  walking  brisk- 
ly along  the  dusty  road,  occasionally  as  - 
cending some  stump  or  rock  by  the  way- 
side, for  the  purpose  of  catching  a  more 
distinct  view  of  several  spires,  which  an- 
nounced his  proximity  to  a  considerable 
town,  which  was  nearly  hidden  by  the 
foliage  of  intervening  woodlands.  He 
grew  still  more  impatient  when  he  arrived 
within  sight  of  a  large  hotel,  whose  gilt 
sign-board  swinging  in  the  breeze,  glittered 
through  the  leaves  of  a  tall  elm  in  front. 
On  a  shady  seat  beneath  the  branches  of 
I  his  noble  tree,  sat  several  aged  men,  con- 
versing on  indifferent  topics ;  but  as  the 
traveller  approached,  they  observed  him 
with  some  curiosity:  observing  this,  he 
walked  directly  up  to  one  of  th'?m — a  tall 
thin  man,  with  chin  on  staff",  and  small 
snake-like  eyes,  and  said,  "  This  hotel  has 
changed  its  appearance  since  I  was  here  ; 
pray  who  keeps  it,  at  present  ?" 
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Instead  of  replying  to  this  question,  the 
person  who  was  addressed,  started  nimbly 
on  his  feet,  and  approaching  the  stranger, 
said  in  a  querulous  tone,  "can  you  keep  a 
secret  ?"  Before  our  traveller  could  reply, 
the  old  man  took  him  confidentially  by  the 
arm,  and  led  him  around  the  elm,  returning 
to  the  spot  directly  behind  the  other  loung- 
ers, and  nearer  to  them  than  he  was  before. 
Here,  balancing  his  cane  with  his  left 
hand,  and  crossing  it  with  the  fore-finger 
of  the  other,  he  afTected  to  open  the  subject. 

"  I  see  that  you  are  a  man  of  the  world," 
said  he,  "  but  these  people  about  here  don't 
understand  me.  My  character  is  a  touch 
above  them.    I  am  son  to  Squire  Fennell." 

"  Is  it  possible  !"  cried  the  other,  as  he 
recognized,  in  spite  of  the  broken  voice  and 
shattered  frame  of  the  speaker,  an  individu- 
al who  had  once  taken  the  lead  in  the  most 
fashionable  circles  of  the  village,  but  whose 
loose  habits  had,  probably,  brought  on  a 
premature  old  age. 

"It  is  possible,"  returned  he,  "I  am  a 
man  of  family.  You  look  at  my  old 
brown  coat ;  but,  sir,  I  have  blood.  Yes, 
sir,  good  blood.  Now,  ever  since  Caro- 
line"  

The  start  which  the  stranger  gave,  dis- 
concerted the  speaker  for  a  moment ;  but 
he  proceeded,  "  Ever  since  Caroline  proved 
false,  I  have  been  looked  down  upon. 
But,  sir,  you  are  a  gentleman — you  know 
how  to  appreciate  my  feelings." 

"  I  beg  leave  to  interrupt  you,"  said  the 
other,  "  pray  tell  me  what  Caroline  this 
is,  of  whom  you  speak  ?" 

"Why,  Caroline  Wray,  to  be  sure.  I 
never  saw  a  happy  day  since  she  forgot 
her  promises,  and  threw  me  away.  But 
I  can  forgive  her,  for  she  is  happy  now." 

"  Happy!"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  "is 
she  dead  ?" 

"  No,  no,  no  ;  not  dead — but  she  must 
be  happy,  since  she  is"  

Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by 
one  of  the  old  men  on  the  bench,  who, 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  said,  "  You'd 
better  say  no  more  about  Caroline.  You 
will  be  having  another  of  your  raving  fits. 
The  man  that  you  are  talking  to,  Mister, 
is  cracked.  He  was  a  wild  fellow  in  his 
day,  and  used  to  carry  every  thing  before 
him,  until  after  fooling  half  the  girls  in  the 
town,  he  was  himself  fooled  by  about  the 
most  crafty  coquette  that  wo  ever  had  in 
these  parts." 

"  Coquette,  sir !" 

"  Ay,  sir,  I  said  it;  for  what  else,  think 
you,  has  turned  that  poor  fellow's  brain?" 
"  But,  sir"  

"Oh!  I  know  you,  Alfred,  in  spite  of 
your  whiskers  and  brown  face.    I  always 


knew  you  would  come  back,  for  a  true- 
hearted  lad  that  you  are.  But  there's  ups 
and  downs  in  this  world,  as  poor  Fennel 
there  can  tell  you.  You'll  not  find  every 
one  here  that  you  once  knew,  but  I  can 
guess  who  you  want  to  find." 

Here  the  speaker  was  jogged  by  a  per- 
son who  sat  beside  him  ;  but  he  went  on. 
"  You'll  find  her  by  following  the  main 
road,  right  by  the  old  Orthodox  Meeting- 
House,  till  you  get  clean  out  of  the  town. 
Just  beyond  the  Five  Trees,  you'll  see  a 
cow-path  through  Albert  Jones's  lot:  fol- 
low that  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  till  you 
come  to  a  high  rock  with  alders  growing 
around  it ;  then  turn  right  about,  with  your 
back  to  the  rock,  and  you'll  see  the  roof  of 
a  house.  It  is  in  that  tenement  that  she 
lives.  Now  ask  me  no  more  questions — 
but  go  directly  there,  and  see  for  yourself." 

Alfred  comprehended  the  words,  but  not 
the  manner  of  the  old  man,  and  as  several 
persons  had  begun  to  gather  round,  he  lost 
no  time  in  obeying  the  directions.  He 
walked  rapidly  along  the  road,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  reached  the  cow-path. 
Here  he  turned  down,  and,  with  breathless 
haste,  passed  forward  to  the  great  rock. 
He  then  turned  his  face  from  the  rock,  and 
saw  the  roof  of  a  small  edifice  before  him. 
Thin  smoke  curled  up  from  the  little 
chimney. — Here  then  dwelt  the  long-lost 
maiden.  He  was  now  on  the  point  of  re- 
alizing the  anxious  wishes  of  his  soul,  after 
a  most  cruel  separation  of  ten  years. 
Words  cannot  express  his  sensations  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  roof,  just  visible  above  the 
tops  of  the  underwood  and  brush — yet  he 
wondered  at  the  situation  she  had  chosen. 
"Can  it  be  possible,"  said  he,  as  he  plung- 
ed through  the  thicket,  "  that  Caroline  has 
taken  up  her  abode  in  so  despicable  a 
building  !  But  she  has  doubtless  retreated 
to  this  forlorn  and  desolate  place,  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  heartless  and  abandoned 
lovers,  who,  having  been  unable  to  over  - 
come the  integrity  of  her  constant  soul, 
now  term  her  a  jilt.  Thus,  virtue  herself, 
is  slandered  in  this  world,  and  purity  has 
been  offensive  to  the  vicious,  ever  since 
Satan  said  to  the  Sun,  '  how  I  hate  thy 
beams  !'  " 

With  a  throbbing  heart,  he  bent  down 
the  bushes,  and  extricating  his  skirts  from 
many  a  saucily  tenacious  thorn,  he  worked 
his  way  toward  the  house.  An  uncombed 
girl,  apparently  four  years  of  age,  stared  at 
him  as  he  passed  through  the  apology  for 
a  gate,  while  two  other  fat  and  unwashed 
children  played  about  the  door.  He  rap- 
ped, and  a  voice  from  the  interior  of  the 
building,  bade  him  "  come  in-"  Alfred 
entered  the  room.  It  was  poorly  furnished. 
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"Caroline,  my  dear  Caroline!"  burst 
from  the  lips  of  the  youth,  as  he  advanced 
to  clasp  in  his  arms,  a  dame,  who  might 
once  have  been  handsome,  but  whose  form 
had  now  lost  its  fair  proportions,  and  whose 
countenance  was  wrinkled,  more  with  toil 
and  care  than  with  age. 

"  Keep  your  distance,  sir,"  was  the  un- 
kind response. 

"  Am  I  so  changed,  Caroline  ?  Do  you 
not  know  me  ?" 

She  seated  herself  briskly,  threw  one 
limb  over  the  other,  and  replied  with  great 
coolness — "  I  knew  you  once,  sir.  You 
are  Alfred — But  it's  a  long  time  since  we 
were  acquainted  ;  and  freedoms  are  not 
becoming  in  some  cases.  Betsey,  bring 
the  gentleman  a  mug  of  cider." 

"  Yes,  mother,"  replied  the  little  girl, 
as  she  shortly  withdrew,  but  not  without 
casting  "  a  lingering  look  behind"  at  the 
strange  gentleman. 

"  Married  !"  said  Alfred,  in  amazement. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure.  You  were  away, 
and  I  had  a  good" — She  blushed,  and 
continued,  "  I  had  an  offer,  and  rry  aunt 
was  dead,  and  I  wanted  a  home." 

"  Did  you  not  receive  seven  or  eight  let- 
ters from  me,  Caroline?" 

"  Seven,  I  believe.  I've  got  them  all, 
I  think;  for  I  saw  Charles  Edward  play- 
ing with  one  yesterday." 

"  Then  these  are  your  children  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Oh!  Caroline!  Caroline!  is  this  my 
welcome  home  ? — was  it  for  this  that  I — 
But  you  surely  knew  that  my  constancy 
remained  unshaken.  You  knew  that  I 
lived  only  for  you — for  you  alone,  oh ! 
Caroline !" 

"Well,  sir,  we  must  let  by-gones  be 
by-gones.  You  can  call  and  see  me  once 
in  a  while,  when  my  husband  is  at  home. 
I  dare  say  he'll  be  glad  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. He's  out  chopping  wood  for  Mr. 
Kendall  to-day.  I  dare  say  you'll  find 
enough  that  want  husbands  ;  at  least,  you 
will,  if  women  haven't  altered  very  much 
from  what  they  were  when  I  was  a  girl." 

"  But,  Caroline,  can  this  be  you  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  the  long  walks  we  used  to 
take  in  the  valley  of  willows — the  vows 
which  we  plighted  to  each  other — is  all 
forgotten  !" 

"  That  is  all  over  now,"  cried  she,  "  and 
1  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about  it. 
Young  trees  have  blossoms  ;  but  blossoms 
do  not  last  for  ever." 

After  a  pause,  Alfred  arose  and  said, 
"  Caroline,  I  have  no  right  to  remind  you  of 
other  days;  for  you  are  now  the  wife  of 
another.    I  ought  to  rejoice  that  you  are 


not  a  partaker  of  the  regrets  which  I  feel. 
I  will  say  no  more,  only  farewell." 

'  Good-bye,  sir,"  said  Caroline,  flippant- 
ly ;  and  he  left  the  house  forever. 

Scarce  half  an  hour  had  passed  since 
Alfred  forced  his  way  through  those  tangled 
briars  and  the  thick  underwood,  with  a 
heart  elate  with  joy  and  eager  expectation  ; 
for  the  crowning  reward  of  his  constancy 
was  at  hand.  He  went  forth,  stunned,  as 
by  a  bolt  from  heaven.  He  could  not 
doubt  that  he  had  been  entirely  deceived 
with  regard  to  Caroline's  true  character; 
and  it  was  evident  that  after  playing  the 
coquette  for  some  time,  she  had  been  oblig- 
ed to  take  up  with  an  offer,  far  beneath  her 
former  expectations.  Alfred  had  scarcely 
reached  the  great  rock  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  when  he  wheeled  suddenly  about, 
and  cried,  "where  am  I  going  ?  I  am  fly- 
ing from  Caroline.  She,  even  she  is  there  ; 
and  what  more  do  I  seek  ?  was  she  not  all 
that  I  desired,  and  on  the  burning  desert 
or  the  boisterous  sea,  did  I  think  of  aught 
else  but  she  ?  Yet  now  I  flee  from  her. 
What  has  happened  ?  The  sun  and  earth 
grow  dark  to  my  vision."  He  sank  upon 
the  ground  wholly  overpowered  by  his 
feelings. 

The  cool  wind  of  night  passed  over 
him,  when  he  awoke  to  consciousness — the 
music  of  the  wood  was  hushed.  The 
moon  and  the  stars  were  up,  and  the  sheet- 
ed silver  of  their  light  lay  upon  the  roof  of 
Caroline's  dwelling.  He  gazed  a  moment 
upon  it,  and  said,  "  Farewell  to  thee  and 
my  native  town.  I  go  forth  from  ye  all, 
an  undone  man.  I  seek  no  solace,  no 
sympathy  from  any  thing  born  of  earth 
Locked  in  my  own  heart  shall  be  my 
story;  for  the  world  is  nothing  more  to 
me." 

Alfred  was  seen  in  that  town  no  more 
During  the  night  he  travelled  on  foot  to  the 
nearest  sea-port,  and  entered  on  board  a 
foreign  vessel  as  a  seaman.  He  sought  no 
higher  station,  and  refused  every  offer  of 
promotion.  He  passed  his  life  in  the 
performance  of  the  laborious  duties  of  a 
sailor.  He  held  little  intercourse  with  his 
companions,  and  when  in  gloomy  silence 
he  walked  the  deck,  clad  in  his  tar-stained 
habiliments,  none  knew  the  dread  secret 
of  his  soul.  When,  at  last,  he  died  at  sea 
and  was  wrapped  in  his  rough  shroud  and 
plunged  into  the  wave,  there  were  those 
who  looked  carelessly  on  ;  for  it  was  but  a 
sailor  dead.  Nevertheless,  the  history  of 
his  life  closely  resembles  that  of  many  a 
brave  tar,  of  whom  the  world  knows  noth- 
ing, and  whose  young  and  feeling  heart 
was  early  crushed — whose  sorrows  lie  too 
deep  for  superficial  observation — and  who 
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have  taken  up  their  lone  hermitage  on  the 
deep,  deep  sea,  unpitied  and  unknown. 

SUNRISE  .—ORIGINAL. 

Soft  zephyrs  sport  on  angel  wing, 
While  morning  gilds  the  Eastern  sky, 

And  feather'd  songsters  matins  sing, 
And  float  through  air  on  pinions  high. 

The  morning  sun,  still  on  his  way 

From  Eastern  climes,  comes  hastening  on 

To  give  the  world  another  day 
And  bids  the  darksome  night  begone. 

Soon  as  his  car  appears  in  sight, 
The  early  dews  quick  hie  away; 

He  fills  the  soul  with  fond  delight, 
As  light  and  shade  around  us  play. 

So  let  the  rays  of  heaven-born  light, 

Dispel  the  dews  of  every  crime, 
And  may  the  gospel  truths  shine  bright 

On  this  benighted  soul  of  mine.        D.  P. 
New- York,  July,  1840. 

DOMINIONS  OF  THE  VICEROY  OF  EGYPT. 

The  extent  of  territory  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Mohammed  Ali  is  almost  unknown 
in  England.  It  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
mother  country,  and,  if  again  added  to  the 
Turkish  Empire,  would  make  it  a  more 
cumbrous  machine  than  it  was  before  ;  for 
people  and  territories  that  never  acknow- 
ledged the  Sultan  or  Mohammedanism 
have  been  subjugated,  and  are  now  ruled 
by  the  Egyptian  viceroy.  He  wrung  Egypt 
from  the  Porte,  and  has  added  to  it  the  whole 
of  Syria,  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far 
as  where  the  E  uphrates  enters  the  Persian 
Gulf:  in  all  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  except 
Muscat ;  in  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  the  ancient 
Ethiopia,  with  the  plains  of  Sennaar,  Kor- 
dofan,  and  as  far  as  the  foot  of  civilized  man 
has  followed  the  various  wanderings  of  the 
Blue-and-White  Nile,  Mohammed  All's 
power  is  more  or  less  acknowledged.  The 
extensive  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  even 
beyond  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  to  the 
confines  of  Persia,  and  the  Indian  Sea, 
with  Caudia,  and  the  wliole  upper  border 
of  the  Mediterranean,  are  now  included  in 
his  dominions  ;  and  the  great  armed  tribe 
of  the  Bedawees  of  Petra,  and  from  Bag- 
dad to  Medina,  with  few  exceptions,  own 
him  as  their  prince.  All  this,  greater 
even  than  the  mighty  empire  of  Sesostris, 
was  conquered,  and  is  now  governed  by 
the  orphan  boy,  whose  precarious  living 
was  at  one  time  gained  by  the  huckstering 
of  tobacco,  but  who  now  fills  the  throne  of 
the  Pharoahs,  and  wields  the  sceptre  of 
Zenobia. 


TRANQUILITY. 

One  day  brings  on  another  day;  one 
year  follows  another ;  let  us  take  time  as 
it  comes.  The  sources  of  all  pleasure  are 
in  our  hearts  ;  he  who  seeks  them  else- 
where outrages  the  Divinity.  My  pro- 
jects, my  desires,  and  my  hopes,  never' 
go  beyond  my  own  bosom.  Rivers  roll 
rapidly  to  the  sea,  and  enter  therein  with- 
out troubling  it;  my  heart  is  the  same; 
all  the  events  of  the  great  world  do  not  cost 
me  a  single  care.  Truth  is  my  compass 
and  moderation  my  helm.  The  clouds 
arise  and  the  clouds  descend  in  rain  with- 
out causing  me  any  inquietude.  When 
they  conceal  the  sun  from  me  by  day,  I 
try  to  look  at  the  stars  by  night.  My 
clothes  are  made  of  common  cloth,  my 
food  is  coarse,  and  the  thatch  that  covers 
my  roof  decays  every  year.  But  what 
would  it  have  been  to  me  to  have  been 
dressed  in  silk  to-day,  and  to  have  digest- 
ed costly  dishes  ?  Golden  roofs  do  not 
keep  out  sleeplessness  and  cares  ;  and  were 
the  country  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  how 
easily  I  can  gain  my  humble  door  !  My 
patrimony  is  at  the  end  of  two  arms,  and 
every  day  gives  me  its  harvest.  When 
it  is  very  hot  I  cool  myself  in  the  shade  of 
a  tree,  and  when  it  is  very  cool  I  warm  my- 
self by  working.  Old  age  is  coming  upon 
me,  but  my  children  are  young,  and  will 
repay  me  for  what  I  have  done  for  them. 
If  they  always  observe  truth  and  modera- 
tion, a  hundred  years  will  not  cost  them  a 
sigh.  Whatever  tempests  may  arise,  tran- 
quility is  a  port  always  open  to  the  inno- 
cent heart.  Hail  tranquility  of  the  soul! 
Sweet  charm  of  life,  kings  would  sell  their 
crowns  to  buy  thee  if  they  knew  thy  value. 
Complete  thy  benefits;  thou  hast  helped 
me  to  live  well — help  me  to  die  well. — 
Translation  of  a  Chinese  Poem,  attributed 
to  a  celebrated  doctor  named  Tean. 

MISERIES  OF  DEBT 

Of  what  a  hideous  progeny  of  ill  is  debt 
the  father!  What  lies,  what  meannesses, 
what  invasions  on  self-respect,  what  cares, 
what  double-dealing!  How,  in  due  sea- 
son, it  will  curve  the  frank,  open  face,  into 
wrinkles !  How,  like  a  knife  it  will  stab 
the  honest  heart !  And  then  its  transfor- 
mations !  How  has  it  been  known  to 
change  a  goodly  face  into  a  mask  of  brass; 
how,  with  the  customs  of  debt,  has  the  true 
man  become  a  callous  trickster  !  A  free- 
dom from  debt,  and  what  nourishing  sweet- 
ness may  be  found  in  cold  water,  what 
wholesoineness  in  a  dry  crust,  what  am- 
brosial nourishment  in  a  hard  egg!  Be 
sure  of  it,  he  who  dines  out  of  debt,  though 
his  meal  be  a  biscuit  and  an  onion,  dines 
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in  the  Apollo.  And  for  raiment,  what 
warmth  in  a  threadbare  coat,  if  the  tailor's 
receipt  be  in  the  pocket !  What  Tyrian 
purple  in  the  faded  waistcoat,  the  vest  not 
owed  for !  How  glossy  the  well-worn  hat, 
if  it  cover  not  the  aching  head  of  a  debtor! 
Next,  the  home  sweets,  the  out  door  recrea- 
tions of  the  free  man.  The  street  door 
knocker  falls  not  a  knell  on  his  heart!  the 
foot  on  the  staircase,  though  he  live  on  the 
third  pair,  sends  no  spasm  through  his 
analomy,  at  the  rap  at  his  door ;  he  can 
go  forth,  come  in,  and  his  pulse  still  beats 
healthfully,  his  heart  sinks  not  in  his  bow- 
els. See  him  abioad,  how  confidently, 
yet  how  pleasantly  he  takes  the  street,  how 
he  returns  look  for  look  with  any  passen- 
ger, how  he  saunters,  how,  meeting  an  ac- 
quaintance, he  stands  and  gossips!  But 
then  this  man  knows  not  debt  that  casts  a 
drug  into  the  richest  wine,  that  makes  the 
food' of  the  gods  unwholesome,  indigestible  ; 
that  sprinkles  the  banquets  of  a  Lucullus 
with  ashes,  and  drops  soot  into  the  soup  of 
an  emperor.  Debt,  that  like  the  moth, 
makes  valueless  furs  and  velvets  enclosing 
the  wearer  in  a  festering  prison,  (the  shirt 
of  Nessis  was  a  shirt  not  paid  for) ;  debt, 
that  writes  upon  frescoed  walls  the  hand- 
writing of  the  attorney,  that  puts  a  voice  of 
terror  in  the  knocker,  that  makes  the  heart 
quake  at  the  haunted  fireside  :  debt,  the 
invisible  demon  that  walks  abroad  with  a 
man,  now  quickening  his  steps,  now  mak- 
ing him  look  on  all  sides,  like  a  hunted 
beast,  and  now  bringing  to  his  face  the 
ashy  hue  of  death  as  the  unconscious  pas- 
senger looks  gloomily  upon  him ! — Heads 
of  the  People. 


A  TALE  OF  TRUTH. 

One  pleasant  evening  in  the  month  of 
June  in  the  year  17 — ,  a  man  was  observ- 
ed entering  the  borders  of  a  wood  near  the 
Hudson  river ;  his  appearance  was  that  of 
a  person  above  the  common  rank.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  country  village  would  have 
dignified  him  with  the  name  of  Squire,  and 
from  his  manner  have  pronounced  him 
proud ;  but  those  more  accustomed  to  so- 
ciety, would  inform  you  there  was  some- 
thing like  a  military  air  about  him.  His 
horse  panted  as  if  it  had  been  hard  pushed 
for  some  miles,  yet  from  the  owner's  fre- 
quent stops  to  caress  the  patient  animal  he 
could  not  be^charged  with  want  of  human- 
ity, but  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  some 
urgent  necessity.  The  rider's  forsaking  a 
:  good  road  for  a  by-path  leading  through  the 
woods,  indicated  a  desire  to  avoid  the  gaze 
of  other  travellers.  He  had  not  left  the 
house  where  he  inquired  the  direction  of  the 


above  mentioned  path,  more  than  two 
hours,  before  the  quietude  of  the  place  was 
broken  by  distant  thunder.  He  was  soon 
after  obliged  to  dismount,  travelling  beco- 
ming dangerous,  as  darkness  concealed 
surrounding  objects,  except  w^ere  the  light- 
ning's terrific  flash  afforded  a  momentary 
view  of  his  situation.  A  peal  louder  and 
of  longer  duration  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
which  now  burst  over  his  head  seeming  as 
if  it  would  rend  the  woods  asunder,  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
which  penetrated  the  clothing  of  the  stran- 
ger, ere  he  could  obtain  the  shelter  of  a 
large  oak,  which  stood  at  a  little  distance. 

Almost  exhausted  with  the  labors  of  the 
day,  he  was  about  making  such  dispositions 
of  the  saddle  and  his  own  coat,  as  would 
enable  him  to  pass  the  night  with  what 
comfort  circumstances  would  admit,  when 
he  espied  a  light  glimmering  through  the 
trees.  Animated  with  the  hope  of  better 
lodgings,  he  determined  to  proceed.  The 
way,  which  was  steep,  became  attended 
with  more  obstacles  the  further  he  advan- 
ced, the  soil  being  composed  of  clay,  which 
the  rain  had  rendered  so  soft  that  his  feet 
slipped  every  step.  By  the  utmost  perse- 
verance  this  difficulty  was  finally  overcome 
without  any  accident,  and  he  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  finding  himself  in  front  of  a  decent 
looking  farm-house.  The  watch  dog  be- 
gan barking,  which  brought  the  owner  of 
the  mansion  to  the  door. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  said  he. 

"  A  friend  who  has  lost  his  way  and  is  in 
search  of  shelter,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Come  in,"  added  the  first  speaker,  "  and 
whatever  my  house  will  afford  you  are 
welcome  to." 

"  I  must  first  provide  for  the  weary  com- 
panion of  my  journey,"  remarked  the  other. 

But  the  farmer  undertook  the  task,  and 
after  conducting  the  new  comer  into  the 
room  where  his  wife  was  seated,  he  led 
the  horse  to  a  well  stored  barn,  and  there 
provided  for  him  most  bountifully  On  re- 
joining the  traveller,  he  observed,  "  that's 
a  noble  animal  of  yours,  sir." 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  u  and  I  am  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  misuse  him,  so  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  give  you  so  much  trouble 
with  the  care  of  him ;  but  I  have  yet  to 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  both  of  us." 

"  I  did  no  more  than  my  duty,  sir,"  said 
the  entertainer,  "and  therefore  am  entitled 
to  no  thanks.  But  Susan,"  added  he, 
turning  to  the  hostess,  with  a  half  reproach- 
ful look,  "  why  have  you  not  got  the  gen- 
tleman something  to  eat  ?" 

Fear  had  prevented  the  good  woman 
from  exercising  her  well-known  benevo- 
lence ;  for  a  robbery  had  been  committed 
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by  a  lawless  band  of  depredators  but  a  few 
days  before,  in  the  neighborhood,  and  as 
report  stated  the  ruffians  were  well  dressed, 
her  imagination  suggested  that  this  might 
be  one  of  them. 

At  her  husband's  remonstrance,  she  now 
readily  engaged  in  repairing  her  error,  by 
preparing  a  plentiful  repast.  During  the 
meal  there  was  much  interesting  conversa- 
tion among  the  three.  As  soon  as  the 
worthy  countryman  perceived  that  his 
guest  had  satisfied  his  appetite,  he  inform- 
ed him  that  the  hour  which  they  usually 
occupied  for  their  evening  devotions  had 
now  arrived  ;  "  and,  I  hope,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  you  will  participate  with  us !"  The 
invitation  was  accepted  in  these  words  : 

"  It  would  afford  me  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure to  commune  with  my  Heavenly  Pre- 
server; after  the  events  of  the  day,  such 
exercises  prepare  us  for  the  repose  which 
we  seek  in  sleep." 

The  host,  now  reached  his  Bible  from 
the  shelf,  and  after  reading  a  chapter  and 
singing,  concluded  the  whole  with  a  fervent 
prayer — then  lighting  a  pine  knot  conducted 
the  person  he  had  entertained  to  his  cham- 
ber, wishing  him  a  good  night's  rest,  and 
retired  to  an  adjoining  apartment. 

"  John,"  whispered  the  woman,  "  that  is 
a  good  gentleman,  and  not  one  of  the  high- 
waymen, as  I  supposed." 

"  Yes,  Susan,"  said  he,  "  I  like  him  bet- 
ter for  thinking  of  his  God,  than  for  all  his 
kind  inquiries  after  our  welfare,  I  wish 
our  Peter  had  been  from  the  army,  if  it  was 
only  to  hear  this  man  talk  ;  I  am  sure 
Washington  himself  could  not  say  more 
for  his  country,  nor  give  a  better  history  of 
the  hardships  endured  by  our  brave 
soldiers." 

"  Who  knows  now,"  inquired  the  wife, 
"  but  it  may  be  he  himself,  after  all,  my 
dear,  for  they  do  say  he  travels  just  so  all 
alone,  sometimes.    Hark!  what's  that?" 

The  sound  of  a  voice  came  from  the 
chamber  of  the  guest,  who  was  now  enga- 
ged in  his  private  religious  worship.  Af- 
ter thanking  the  Creator  for  his  many  mer- 
cies, and  asking  a  blessing  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  house  :  he  continued  "  and  now, 
Almighty  Father,  if  it  is  thy  holy  will,  that 
we  shall  obtain  a  place  and  name  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  grant  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  show  our  gratitude  for  thy  good- 
ness, by  our  endeavors  to  obey  thee.  Bless 
us  with  wisdom  in  our  councils,  success  in 
battle,  and  let  our  victories  be  tempered 
with  humanity.  Endow  also  our  enemies 
with  enlightened  minds,  that  they  may  be- 
come sensible  of  injustice,  and  willing  to 
restore  our  liberty  and  peace. — Grant  the 
petition  of  thy  servant  for  the  sake  of  him 


whom  thou  hast  called  thy  Son,  neverthe- 
less, not  my  will  but  thine  be  done.  Amen." 

The  next  morning,  the  traveller  declining 
the  pressing  solicitations  to  breakfast  with 
his  host,  declared  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  cross  the  river  immediately,  at  the  same 
offering  a  part  of  his  purse,  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  attention  he  had  received,  which 
was  refused. 

"Well,  sir,"  concluded  he,  "since  you 
will  not  permit  me  to  recompense  you  for 
your  trouble,  it  is  but  just  that  I  should  in- 
form you  on  whom  you  have  conferred  so 
many  obligations,  also  to  add  to  them  by 
requesting  your  assistance  in  crossing  the 
river.  I  had  been  out  yesterday  endea- 
voring to  obtain  some  information  respect- 
ing our  enemy,  and  being  alone  ventured 
too  far  from  our  camp  ;  on  my  return  I 
was  surprised  by  a  foraging  party,  and 
only  escaped  by  my  knowledge  of  the 
roads,  and  the  fleetness  of  my  horse.  My 
name  is  George  Washington." 

Surprise  kept  the  listener  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  after  unsuccessfully  repeating 
the  invitation  to  partake  of  some  refresh- 
ments, he  hastened  to  call  two  negroes, 
with  whose  assistance  he  placed  the  horse 
on  a  small  raft  of  timber  that  was  lying 
near  the  door,  and  soon  conveyed  the  Gen- 
eral to  the  opposite  side,  where  he  left  him 
to  pursue  his  way  to  the  camp,  wishing 
him  a  safe  and  prosperous  journey.  On 
his  return  to  the  house  he  found  that  while 
he  was  engaged  in  making  preparations 
for  conveying  the  horse  across  the  river,  his 
illustrious  visitor  had  persuaded  the  woman 
to  accept  a  token  of  remembrance,  which 
the  family  are  proud. of  exhibiting  to  this 
day. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  many  hazards 
encountered  by  this  truly  great  patriot  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  to  posterity  the 
treasures  we  now  enjoy.  Let  us  acknowl- 
edge the  benefits  received,  by  our  endea- 
vors to  preserve  them  in  their  purity  ;  and 
by  keeping  in  remembrance  the  great 
source,  whence  these  blessings  flow,  and 
be  enabled  to  render  our  names  worthy  of 
being  enrolled  with  that  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country. 

TAKING  THE  CENSUS.  scene— a  house  in 

THE  COUNTRY. 

Inquisitor. — Good  morning,  madam.  Is 
the  head  of  the  family  at  home  ? 

Mrs.  Tunchwood. — Yes,  sir,  Pm  at  home. 

Inq. — Hav'nt  }rou  a  husband  ? 

Mrs.  T. — Yes,  sir,  but  he  ain't  the  head 
of  the  family,  I'd  have  you  to  know, 

Inq. — How  many  persons  have  you  in 
your  family  ? 
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Mrs.  T. — Why,  bless  me,  sir,  what's 
that  to  you  ?  You  are  mighty  inquisitive,  I 
think. 

Inq. — I  am  the  man  that  takes  the  census. 

Mrs.  T. — If  you  was  a  man  in  your 
senses,  you  would'nt  ax  such  impertinent 
questions. 

Inq. — Don't  be  affronted,  old  lady,  but 
answer  my  questions  as  I  ask  them. 

Mrs.  T. — "  Answer  a  fool  according  to 
his  folly," — you  know  what  the  Scripter 
says.    Old  lady,  indeed  ! 

"inq. — I  beg  your  pardon,  madam  ;  but, 
I  don't  care  about  hearing  Scripture  just  at 
this  moment.  I  am  bound  to  go  according 
to  law,  and  not  according  to  Gospel. 

Mrs.  T. — I  should  think  you  went  nei- 
ther according  to  law  nor  Gospel.  What 
business  is  it  to  you  to  inquire  into  folks' 
affairs,  Mr.  Law-expounder  ! 

Inq. — The  law  makes  it  my  business, 
good  woman,  and  if  you  don't  want  to  ex- 
pose yourself  to  its  penalties,  you  must  an- 
swer my  questions. 

Mrs.  T. — Oh  !  its  the  law,  is  it  ?  That 
alters  to  case.  But  I  should  like  to  know 
what  business  the  law  has  with  people's 
household  matters. 

Inq. — Congress  made  the  law,  and  if  it 
don't  please  you,  vou  must  talk  to  them. 

Mrs.  T. — Talkto  a  fiddle-stick !  Why, 
Congress  is  a  fool,  and  you're  another. 

From  the  (London)  Christian  Pioneer. 
THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

Is  there  a  God  ?    Look  on  the  starry  sky  ; 

For  there  is  many  a  mighty  witness  there. 
Who  hung  yon  orbs  of  fadeless  light  on  high  7 

Who  made  them  shine  so  brightly  and  so  fair  ? 
In  all  their  journeys  through  the  realms  of  space, 

Have  those  bright  pilgrim-worlds  no  law,  no  one 
To  lead  them  on  ?  and  doth  no  finger  trace 

The  path  of  light  and  glory  which  they  run  1 

Is  there  a  God  ? — Ask  of  the  teeming  earth  : 

Hath  she  within  her  nothing  to  reveal 
Of  that  Almighty  Power  whose  thought  gave  birth 

To  all  that  we  perceive  and  all  we  feel  1 
Yes,  from  the  womb  of  earth  there  ever  rise 

A  thousand  voices  which  proclaim  a  Mind 
Eternal  and  Omniscient,  Good  and  Wise, 

By  whom  creation's  works  were  all  design'd. 

Is  there  a  God? — Ask  the  wild  waves  that  heave 

In  the  deep's  channel,  when  the  winds  are  high  ; 
Or  as  they  slumber  on  a  summer-eve, 

Kiss'd  by  the.  breeze  that  passes  silently. 
Is  there  a  God  1 — Ask  nature  everywhere, 

For  all  speak  of  Him,  from  the  mighty  sun 
To  the  minutest  atom  :  all  declare 

The  Uncreated,  Self-Existent  One. 


(Dnr  Chronicle. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  we  have  com- 
menced our  numbering  anew,  and  that  the 
present  is  No.  I,  of  Vol.  I,  nsw  series,  of  the 
New- York:  Visitor,  and  Lady's  Parlor  Maga- 
zine. The  fire  which  destroyed  our  office  in 
April,  also  destroyed  all  the  remaining  copies 
of  the  former  volumes  of  this  work,  so  that 
we  are  unable  to  supply  even  a  single  perfect 
set  to  new  subscribers.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  have  judged  it  expedient,  especial- 
ly as  we  have  adopted  sundry  improvements 
in  the  present  number,  to  commence  a  new 
series,  that  new  subscribers  may  possess  the 
work  complete  in  itself,  while  those  who 
possess  the  former  volumes  will  also  have 
their  series  complete.  This  arrangement,  we 
trust,  will  prove  satisfactory  to  all. 

Our  readers  will  further  perceive,  that  in 
point  of  mechanical  and  literary  execution, 
our  modest  and  unpretending  Monthly  Visi- 
tor, will  bear  a  comparison  with  any  of  the 
more  imposing  "Ladies'  Magazines,"  which 
have  obtained  a  greater  notoriety,  through  a 
system  of  regular  puffing  in  the  newspapers. 
Avoiding  everything  of  this  kind,  the  Pub- 
lisher of  the  Visitor  aims  to  provide  a  month- 
ly periodical,  worthy  from  its  variety,  origi- 
nality and  ability,  to  be,  in  reality,  the  Lady's 
Companion,  in  the  parlor  or  boudoir.  And 
we  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  say  that  our 
labors  have  thus  far  been  encouraged  by  a 
discerning  public,  and  that  our  little  work  is 
a  welcome  Visitor  in  those  circles,  where 
merit  does  not  need  the  aid  of  puffing 

News  of  the  Month.  Thevarrival  of  an- 
other ocean  steamer,  the  Great  Western,  fur- 
nishes advices  from  the  Old  World  down  to 
the  4th  of  June.  The  intelligence  is  com- 
paratively unimportant.  Party  feeling  runs 
as  high  in  England  as  in  this  country.  The 
Irish  people,  under  the  lead  of  O'Connell,  are 
agitating  the  question  of  a  repeal  of  the 
Union,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Parliament 
at  Dublin.  Scotland  is  excited  about  eccle- 
siastical affairs.  The  Canada  question  is  un- 
settled. The  Chinese  war  but  just  begun, 
with  no  further  advices  from  that  interesting 
quarter.  The  Ministry  of  Great  Britian  is  at 
sixes  and  sevens — the  mastery  preponderat- 
ing alternately  between  th«  Whigs  and  To- 
ries, as  they  are  styled — while  the  People,  as 
in  most  countries  where  party  spirit  runs 
ahead  of  principle,  are  ground  between  the 
upper  and  nether  mill  stone. 

That  august  temple,  the  celebrated  Cathe- 
dral at  York,  which  was  injured  by  fire  on 
the  22d  February,  1829,  was  again  partially 
destroyed  on  the  20th  of  May  last.  Both  were 
incendiary  attempts.  This  building,  from 
its  vastness,  and  the  recollections  connected 
with  it,  was  justly  the  pride  of  England,  and 
the  boast  of  the  city  of  York.  The  great 
south-western  tower,  the  belfry,  with  the 
celebrated  peal  of  ten  bells,  were  destroyed. 
That  portion  of  the  cathedral  which  has  now 
been  destroyed,  was  begun  in  the  year  1291, 
by  John  le  Romaine,  then  Archbishop,  son  of 
John  le  Romaine,  treasurer  of  the  church, 
who  built  the  north  part  of  the  transept,  in 
the  year  1260.  The  Archbishop  himself  laid 
the  first  stone  with  much  ceremony,  attended 
by  the  Canons,  in  their  richest  copes.  It  was 
afterwards  finished,  with  its  noble  towers,  by 
Archbishop  William  de  Melton,  about  the 
year  1330. 
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Milton  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school, 
contiguous  to  the  Cathedral,  in  York,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  following  sublime  passage 
from  his  "II  Pensoroso,"  was  a  treasured  re- 
collection of  his  visit  to  York  : 

"  But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloister's  pale, 

And  love  the  high- embowered  roof, 

"With  antique  pillars,  massy  proof. 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light : 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 

To  the  full- voiced  quire  below. 

In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear. 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear. 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstacies. 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes." 

France. — The  French  have  met  with  some 
reverses  in  Africa.  But  the  rigor  of  the  mili- 
tary preparations  will  soon  retrieve  the  mis- 
fortune. 

The  great  subject  about  which  all  France  is 
at  present  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  is  the 
determination  of  the  French  Government  to 
remove  the  Ashes  of  Napoleon,  the  Man  of 
Destiny,  from  the  rock  of  Helena,  to  his  own 
loved  France  ;  for  whose  glory,  despot  as  he 
was,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all.  Louis  Phil- 
lipe,  in  this  decisive  act,  shows  himself  to  be 
a  shrewd  politician.  He  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  friends  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty. 
On  the  contrary,  this  mark  of  respect  from 
the  Government  to  the  Great  Captain,  will 
touch  a  sympathetic  cord  in  the  hearts  of 
Frenchmen  every  where,  that  will  strength- 
en the  Throne  of  the  King.  The  following  is 
from  the  speach  of  M.  Thiers,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  on  announcing  this  resolution  of 
the  King  :  "Napoleon  died  in  a  foreign  land, 
where  his  remains  still  are.  France  has  not 
hitherto  been  able  to  pay  the  supreme  honors 
to  him  who  reigned  over  her.  The  King  has 
been  anxious  that  this  national  duty  should 
be  performed,  and  his  Government,  by  his 
order,  have  applied  to  England  for  a  restitu- 
tion, to  which  she  has  consented  with  noble 
earnestness,  thus  giving  a  striking  proof  of 
the  oblivion  of  past  differences.  You  know 
that  the  Prince  de  Joinville  is  to  go  to  St. 
Helena,  and  to  return  with  the  remains  of 
Napoleon  by  the  channel.  The  coffin  will 
then  be  placed  in  a  proper  vessel,  and  arrive 
in  Paris  by  the  Seine,  from  whence  it  will  be 
conveyed  to  the  Invalides.  The  Government 
are  desirous  of  giving  to  this  translation  a  so- 
lemnity in  accordance  with  the  respect  and 
adoration  of  the  people.  The  tomb  will  be 
under  the  dome  of  the  Invalides.  It  will  be 
simple  and  grand.  The  insignia  of  sovereign- 
ty will  be  placed  on  the  sepulchral  stone  with 
the  sword  of  the  Great  Captain.  What  more 
august  spot  could  receive  the  remains  of  Na- 
poleon? What  audacity  can  ever  profane 
them  when  under  the  guard  of  the  elite  of  our 
valiant  armies?  We  now  submit  to  you  a  bill 
for  the  means  of  execution.  Perhaps  the 
proposed  grant  will  not  suffice,  and  supple 
ments  may  be  necessary,  which  will  be  ap- 
plied for.  The  Chambe*r  of  Deputies  was  no  b 
ignorant  of  this  fact,  but  it  was  anxious  to 
preserve  the  primitive  proposition  of  the 
Government.    "We  know,  however,  that  it  is 


anxious  for  the  State  to  act  with  a  grandeur 
worthy  of  the  country  which  it  represents, 
and  of  him  whose  memory  is  to  be  honored! 
This,  also,  gentlemen,  is,  we  are  confident, 
your  desire.  The  empire  is  at  an  end.  The 
ideas,  the  institutions  of  the  empire  will 
never  revive.  France  is  forever  freed  from 
recourse  to  absolute  power,  which  is  the  des- 
perate resource  of  nations  threatened  with 
destruction  by  anarchy  ;  but  she  will  always 
be  proud  of  the  immortal  glory  which  she 
owes  to  her  heroism  and  to  the  genius  of 
Napoleon.  She  honors  in  him  the  creator  of 
the  fine  monuments  of  legislation,  and  re- 
tains an  eternal  remembrance  of  him  who 
was  unfortunate  with  her.  This  is  a  noble 
feeling,  of  which  we  partake.  The  monarchy 
of  1830  takes  delight,  as  you  know,  in  sor  ■ 
rounding  itself  with  all  the  glories  of  France, 
and  in  indulging  in  those  patriotic  souvenirs 
which  would  be  dreaded  by  a  government 
less  national.  The  monarchy  of  1830  is  bound 
to  make  itself  the  organ  of  all  the  feelings  of 
the  country,  as  it  is  the  guardian  of  all  its 
rights." 

The  celebrated  linguist,  Thomas  Manning, 
of  Orange  Grove,  Dartford,  died  recently  at 
Bath.  He  accompanied  Lord  Amherst's  em- 
bassy to  China,  and  was  considered  the  best 
Siamese  scholar  in  Europe,  Dr.  Morrison  and 
M.  St  Juhen  being  his  only  rivals.  He  was 
able  to  speak  fluently  fifteen  languages,  and 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  liter- 
ati of  the  world.  For  months  he  resided  at 
Hilassa.  in  the  kingdom  of  Tibet,  being  the 
only  Englishman  who  ever  penetrated  to  the 
j  Lama's  metropolis :  there  he  spoke,  during 
his  sojourn,  only  Latin,  and  on  his  departure, 
received  the  benediction  of  the  Lama. 

Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith  died  on  the  24th 
May  at  his  residence  in  Paris,  aged  seventy- 
six  years.  He  was  one  of  the  most  .remarka- 
ble men  of  the  age. 

A  New  Continent.  The  American  Explor- 
ing Expedition,  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Wilkes,  has  crowned  itself  with  glory,  in  be- 
ing the  first  to  discover  the  Great  Antarctic 
Continent,  hitherto  enveloped  in  doubt.  It 
is  true,  the  ancient  maps  of  the  globe  all  re- 
present a  huge  continental  mass  completely 
encircling  the  Antarctic  pole,  but  no  record 
exists  of  the  actual  approach  to  the  shores, 
and  tracing  them  down  seventeen  hundred 
miles  of  coast,  as  the  American  Navigator  has 
at  last  succeeded  in  doing. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  French  govern- 
ment have  sent  an  Exploring  Expedition  in- 
to the  Southern  Seas,  and  it  is  a  little  remark- 
able that  both  expeditions  should  have  dis- 
covered at  different  and  distant  points,  the 
same  continent  on  the  same  day.  The  French 
discovery  was  in  lat.  66,  S.  and  long.  130  E.  ; 
while  the  American  was  in  lat.  66°  20'  S.  and 
long.  154°  18'  E.  The  French  squadron  coast- 
ed the  continent  about  1300  miles,  and  the 
American  1700.  Both  were  at  times  in  ex- 
treme peril  from  the  ice,  and  the  furious  gales 
that  swept  from  the  continent,  and  one  or 
more  ships  belonging  to  each  Expedition 
came  near  being  lost.  The  American  discov- 
ery was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
January,  1840,  and  the  French  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day.  The  arrival  which  brings 
this  intelligence  from  Sidney,  New  South 
Wales,  has  brought  despatches  from  Lieut. 
Wilkes  for  the  government,  and  we  shall 
doubtless  soon  have  an  official  announcement 
of  this  great  discovery,  with  full  particulars. 
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